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gne National Era is Published Werkiy, om Seventh | have been at war with the t and against the — must be settled on other prinorples. The | and Mississippi, and provided that the country 









































ern States were mainly colonies of adventurers, | “would never accede to the Constitution, if it age to peu a having, Seiihed pea seinione 

ee * * ibi 2: ‘amiliari i st authorities ; 

the Patent 0 on. Thi: tion gives Con “ power to dispose of | north of the Ohio river should be exclusively oc- | rather than establishments of men who for con- prohibits the slave trade ;” she “would not stop | by long familiarity with the bes ath : 

et. te as Se ae citizens were mien nha Ne at ll Teles and ations re- | cupied by freemen. Its subsequent sahey hen science sake fled tothe wilderness. Less pains were | her importation of slaves in any short time.” | and when it was given out that -_ —— 

dollars per annum, payable in advance. titled to the advantages of the Government, both | specting the territory of the United States.” This | been consistent. The comproeyas, at the time | taken with the education—intellectual, moral, and | Said Mr. Rutledge, of South usage “the peo- | contemplated boring a new a ese pct se sr 

bine rtisements not exceeding ten lines inserted |; , possession and in prospect, is so obvious that I | grant of power is general and vague. To ascer- | Missouri was admitted into the Union, was right | religious—of the people. Religion never held so ple of the Carolinas and Georgia will never be you said ase 18 ing wou _. = er ved 

7” - os for one dollar; every subsequent imser- | 10d not dwell on it. tain its extent, we must resort to implication. It | in principle, though it may have been liable to ob- | prominent a place in the consciousness of the mass such fools as to give up so important, an interest.” | pleasure. at the oe pe ; is ~ 
three venty-Aive cents. THE CONSTITUTI has sometimes been contended that the right of | jection, because it gave the free States more than | as in the sterner and more austere colonies of the Religion and humanity have nothing to do with would have been a prime one, i r i y 

tion, twer ai Rida iat pal, “picid pidge Pp self-government was for a time - —_ > sus- three-fourths of the territory which the Govern- | North. In the Southern States—New Jersey, | this question. Interest alone is the governing | one with them, there can be little doubt. Your 

ir! *%$ NOTICES. been conten on- itories. To this view I can- t t 1d. isiti 
PUBLISHER’S N stitution intended to limit slavery to the States | Pended as to the territori ment then held. The subsequent acquisitions of 


a Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, and | principle with nations.” In apportioning taxes, | armour, then, was as complete on this subject, as 5 
; ; assent ; i lf-government natural- | Flori exas a : : footi t an ear- 
All communications relating to the dusiness | where it then existed, and to exclude it from the | 2° t; the right of self-g Florida and ‘Texas have tended to remedy this in- | Georgia—slavery easily found a footing at an 


he thought three slaves ought to be counted as a supposed geo ae. ot hale 
stare , * ly dDelongs to every community; that right can | convenience. ‘ ly day. It was not at all repulsive to the jdeas, | but one free man; while in apportioning Repre- gain: you have disclaimed for yo , 
matters + th a —— eae Gd; dane ee — a yor oe _— od _ — pty beeannihilated or destroyed, though it may | I do not, however, Mr. Chairman, admit for one 
pames 0 su ” tates reate ; ? 


zz As this peper sent to any new su ri wm Massachusetts alone ha be transf ess 80m er communi = ; . e : . - hy mag 
ing, the war of the R 80 acquired mom the institutions, and habits of Georgia and South | sentatives, his colleagues — Messrs. Butler and | reprobated in others, any leadership in t nt 
: ae erred. Unl e oth ity or | moment the doctrine advanced in some quarters, | Carolina. The other Southern States protested Pinckney—declared, “the blacks ought to stand | Slav ap Nee fo: r pi 7 ee s 
P. oble, blisher. » Fs e 8 ol ; 4 one hav- v has : the authority to control | that the Government ought to acquire territory | against it; they never. on an equality with the whites.” ' Mr. Pinckney proper ; only that it was sup 7 saaee hip in an 
ual i ; im alvance, the reception lav he supposi sition ‘hk the Bn fos wean it, the uni ways possesses the right | to strengthen either the free or the slave States, | Consequences follow causes; it is not easy to | would “make blacks equal to whites in the ratio | ticed that those who claimed leadership i y 
scriber, unless paid 10 a date 
of it Will be a sufficient receip comm al 


from hes : of self-government. So, neither can these powers | as against the other section, Being the Govern- | avoid the results of a first principle. ‘The North- “he 1 ( are 0 
; i exclude all the Territories of the United States ‘be in cunts of suspension, except by their being shen of the United States, itis not justified in using | ern States, in all their eae and social | have “some security against an emancipation of | ing, fail in their object. But as done, a8 some 
xy Agents and others, in sending names, are | an institution which prevailed so generally among temporarily transferred to some other sovereign | fts powers for the advancement of some of the | structure, consistently and continually tend, to | slaves ;” and, says Mr. Madison, “seemed to wish | people have a firmer will, a better intellect, give 
cca be vor Pres of the Past Ofte, tha | ant a ce te coed and hose WhO | or Government. It is conceded on all hands that | States at the expense of the others. If, independ- | Democracy—the Government of all, for all, and | some provision should be included [in the Consti- | more attention to an interesting subject of reform, 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the | maintain it may well be req to furnish the ernm 


" ; - ; . . * * "i i tanding it than 

. the inhabitants of the territory have no right of | ently of these considerations, there are substan- | by all; to equality before the State and its laws; tution] in favor of property in slaves.” “South | and are more successful in unders £ 

County, and the State. daily for papers with phe ose fein mse rogh vig hwy mgr legislation, arid it is equally clear thats none of the | tial national reasons for the aoquisition of terri- | to moral pon political ideas of universal epplica- | Carolina and Georgia,” said Mr. Pinckney, “can- | others—their sincerity being unsuspected—there 
i> are coming In oe ~ | tution, any one Us y 0 tates to rn it. » All the pow- | t it be acquired. Should it li 

oat th — No paper will be sent except the pay | indirestly, favors the idea that slavery was to be | Sues have any power to gove a sess | Nebihdets Seousice Chan. de/adenle? He conte 


tion. In the mean time, the Southern States, in | not do without slaves.” “The pe payed “4 = 1 haa age to ee uae = 
ised belong to Congress | Northern frontier, then, on account of its contigu- | their constitutions and social stracture, as con- | slaves would be for the interest of the whole | almost imperceptibly, however their modes 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at on | limited to the States where it then existed, or to | * that can be exere & ngr ) , contigu eir itutions ) , 


s . e . f, 5, : . { ‘ 
. alone; Congress has power to umke\all needful | ity to the free States, cold climate, and for other | sistently tend to Oligarchy—the Government | Union; the more élaves, the more produce to em- lead them to disclaim it. In the circumstances 
d risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put ota be excluded from any part of the United States. rules and regulations. Butthe wants of all ‘cok reasons which ak te now be given, it should | over ae a few, and for the sake of that few ; ploy, the carrying trade, the more consumption | have mentioned, it may be considered meayoldin: 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the The idea of identifying slavery with territory | pities are legal contemplation the same; the | be made free territory. Should it be on our | to privilege, favoritism, and class legislation ; to | also.” ble. Therefore, the euinons ot i. ra oug! 
Publisher. , seems never to have entered the minds of thefram- | wants of the territories may be, and ia fact are, } Southern border, it ought to be operto the citi- | conventional limitations; to the rule of force,| On the other hand, Mr. Bedford, of Delaware, | be right,.ought to be eat nit ee 
iv , an who will procure four sub- | ors of the Constitution. There is, however, Mr. just as great as those of the States. It ge io | zens of the slave States, who, by righ of their | and inequality before-the law,.«In-such.estate of | thought “South Carolina was puffed up with pee may be your complaints t - some oo oth hak 
vertincs wa us eight dollars, may hove » | Chairman, another limitation of slavery of a dif- “me, then, Mr. Chairman, with due d ide to | contiguity, similarity of climate, tS would most | things, when slavery comes, it. is welcome. In | wealthvand v ne gpr se Medios snsel- — pom do not. ptenenn: yin aver ee 
fifth copy gratis for one year. : ferent character, to which I beg leave to cafl the | those who have given the subject greater consid- | conveniently occupy it, and it ought to tolerate | 1787, South Carolina and Georgia refused to ac- | far-sighted, always referring to =e —— m — — hae ear never STanL WOh ier ele 
xr Accounts are kept with each subsorider, and | attention of the House. The Constitution pro- | oration than I have been able todo, that Congress, | slavery. Should it be on our Western border, | cept the Federal Constitution, unless the right of | was unwilling to allow the impor hed slav ee ee ee 
when we receive money from him on his sub-| vides that Congress may, in its discretion, after | ;, legislating for the territories, is controlled only | fairness would seem to require its division with | importing slaves was guarantied to them for twen- | till 1808: “Solong a term will be more dis owl pe ” Mian to tos atc rem bon | one, till they 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. | the year 1808, prohibit the importation of slaves by the Constitution of the United Staies. It is | reference to the considerations above stated. ty years. The new States formed in the South- ble to the American character than to say nothing 4 + 3 Aa weep steiner yr “d pres 
Tr Agents will notice that we keep an account | into the United States. The circumstances under equally true, however, that the people of the sev- ern parallels—Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, | about it in the Constitution. erent that it co oaghn ngp eagle soem ae 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be | which this provision was adopted may properly eral States are likewise controlled by this Con- For the National Era. Mississippi — retaining the ideas and habits of Mr. Williamson, of North Carolina, in 2 783, it ” - pron e, 
kept with the agents ; and in transmitting moneys | be brought to mind. It is well known that in the stitution; whether acting in convention or through | ;errER OF THEODORE PARKER, OF mas- | their parents, kept also the institution of slavery. thought slaves an encumbrance to society,” and = ty) he Oy ae ey ke a 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they | Convention which framed the Constitution there | their ordinary legislative Governments, they can | ‘gacHUSETTS, TO THE PEOPLE oF THE | tthe time of forming the Federal Constitution, | was “both in opinion and practice against sla- ese subjects wou ‘ 
) will retain the amount of their commission, and, w | was great difficulty upon the subject of allowin h ’ 


of representation ;” he went further—he would | cause are unworthy of it, and, generally speak- 


































hing i j 2” Colonel Mann, of Virginia, in the Con- | or even adverted to, on the present occasion, if it 

A do not contrary to it. Congress has, then ITED STATES. some of the Southern statesmen were hostile to | very, > ginia, » ; 

2 all cases, forward the money with the names, s0 a8 | slaves to be represented. After, however, it mo. the territory just nite phon. as the Legis- UNITED STATES. ates: slavery, and would gladly have got rid of it. Eco- vention, called the slave trade an “ infernal traf- aoe _not — a hanemton wf ; 1 haga, 
to make the account even at each remittance. been settled by repeated votes of the Convention | jsture would have after it became a State. Both Fellow-Citizens of the United States : nomical considerations prevailed in part, but po- | fic,” and said that “Slavery discourages arts and | leaving out every other, sugg yy 

a xr Agents and others who wish to send us | that three-fifths of the slaves should be counted | are controlled ‘by the Constitution of the United Cit 

. fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 






aw 1- | in apportioning representation among the States, 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid | T.uther Martin, of Maryland, the subject of the 
post office stamps, Which can now be obtained at | regulation of trade ae consideration, said, 
any post office. 3 that, as three-fifths of the slaves were to be count- 

tr Agents or others having funds to forward | ed in representation, that circumstance might op- 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- } erate as an inducement to the importation of such 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- persons ; and he moved to give Congress the power 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be | to prohibit or tax the importation of slaves. This 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, | motion met strenuous opposition from the mem- 





. litical and moral objections to it extended yet | manufactures; the poor despise labor when per- | marks on my opinions of the Constitution, I wish 
States, the supreme law of the land. As this Con- Rn md wg trp Sta oe ae ~a 20 | more widely. The ondinanee of 1787, the work | formed by slaves” “They produce the most | to give, in phaeyri eae ony ra all onl 7 
stitution is silent in relation to slavery, it has : sg pe a n id wri “A — blic , sian mainly of the same man who drafted the Declara- | pernicious effect on manners. Every master of | true view 4, - ins ery vas ert a 
been argued on the one hand that Congress can ew = © land, 8 on aan th ape Rt c You | tion of Independence, passed with little opposi- | slaves is born a petty tyrant. They bring the — with 8 es as i ao y my 
do nothing to exclude it from the territory; on | °™°* I it foul tee - | —— ‘if you | tion. The proviso for surrendering fugitive | judgment of Heaven on a country: Mr. Dick- "Sieh mene pot Silide..k. cumnieb on 
the other hand, it is asserted with equal confi- | Yi) re toeen geting ree ved ine no | saves came from a Northern hand. Subsequent- | inson, of Delaware, thought it “inadmissible, on} lt bl lineage iy eee trees by 
dence that, for the same reason, there is no power = ; perhaps z ou are - , fae aaihe ny | 1¥> Opposition, to slavery, in the North and the | every principle of honor and safety, that the im- inipoant e — supp ate eaiemnens ~ ay 
to mene the institution. ‘These two opposite ore Mov Pog crete mre we a vhs aA South, became less. The culture of cotton, the | portation of slaves should be authorized. Gouv- | a ~vd barge or rs seen i ieeiten ales ons 
views are worthy antagonists, and I shall leave is entice mah nilean. che a unnoticed, | W878 2 Europe creating a demand for the pro- {| erneur Morris, of Pennsylvania, “never could } trut t may be deemed n y Pp 
them to contend, not fearing that either will ever } H 



















: A “ : . : ‘ : £. so 
Englan : P F ductions of American agriculture, had rendered | concur in upholding domestic slavery.” It was a] pose. They are obscure, and sometimes unin 

to send large oe asi béake te Rite bers of the Convention from South Carolina and | obtain @ victory over the other. poking a oa Fe ns i ny of oe slave labor more valuable. The day of our own | “nefarious institution ;’ “the curse of Heaven | tionally perverted—for instance, on the one hand, 

Philadelphia, or Baltimore . Do not send | Georgia. They were supported in their opposi- y " , 

certificates of deposite. 





tion by the members from Connecticut and Mas- 
iy Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, } sachusetts, who insisted that every State should 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, } be allowed to import what it pleased; that the 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for morality or wisdom of slavery belonged to the 
this paper. P States alone; that it was a political matter, which 

yp Within the last week we have received two } should be left to them; while, on the other hand, 
or three requests to have the direction of papers | the members from Virginia and Pennsylvania 
changed, without informing us to what post office, | were with Martin in favor of giving the power of 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been | exclusion. The debate was long and excited 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- | There was also much difficulty on the subject of 
tion. *% | giving the power to regulate trade by navigation 
Tr We invite the attention of those who are | acts. It was contended that the principal induce- 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper | ment which the North had to form the Union was 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- | the benefit which they expected to derive from 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- } the exercise of this power; while the Southern 
nestly hope that those who send money will en | members insisted that a vote of two-thirds in Con- 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest } gress should be necessary to give validity to nav- 
discount : igation acts; which would, in effect, have render- 





i i . Was on the States where it prevailed!” Are the | by the partisan of State rights, and, on the other, 
GENERAL CON ye S RELATING TO | mous men accustomed to sway the opinions of the i bene, Ween Conpiargatnad oer Gouda slaves men? “then make on citizens, and let ofa csttiated Government. ‘T'o come to a proper 
ERR... toxialative powers over political parties and the theological sects, a the western part of her territory, it was easy for them vote. Are they property? Why, then, is conclusion, to see clearly all the every 
the territories; but one of the most important | SUtably treated this matter, showing you the | +1. South to extend slavery over that virgin soil. | no other property included [in the ratio of repre- | with a sound position, we must construe the instru 
duties of the law-makin is ti deterutine facts and giving manly counsel, I should not have | 1.1593, Louisiana was purchased from France; | sentation?/ The houses in this city [Philadel- | ment submitted to us by itself, with no reference 
the rights of} rt What shall be erty, | P resumed to open my mouth. It is their silence then, or in 1804, when it was organized into two } phia] are worth more than all the wretched slaves | to a particular party bias which may insensibly 
how tal shall be a uired . a ii talned, ity which prompts me to speak. I am no aspirant for Territories, it would have been easy to apply the | who cover the rice swamps of South Carolina.” | influence us. What would we think of the impar- 
the in f th oad 1 we love coun- | fice or for tame; have nothing to gain by your | (ainance of 1787, and prevent slavery from ex- | Mr. Gerry declared, we “ ought to be careful not | tiality of a judge who should happen to be a warm 
t © deters ‘ “This pei ipl is oo generally | ##Vor ; fear nothing from your frown. In writing tending beyond the original thirteen States. But | to give any sanction to it.” Democratic or Whig partisan, and who was in 
whoo kaaah b natal oni yom sd 7, | this letter I obey no idle caprice, but speak from | though some provisions restricting slavery were All the North was at first opposed to slavery | the habit of construing every contract according 
prt rind th itn ws if ~~ a ip. | & sense of duty, in submission to the voice of ak ‘the ideas of that ordinance were forgotten. | and the slave trade. Both parties seemed obsti- | to his party views? We should be certain that 
= 2 hes bees ‘inela din tain re He ‘un conscience. I love my country, and my kind; it Since that time, five new States have been formed nate; the question of “taxes on exports” and of | such an one had not arrived at the truth, and that 
ove ha tberty being’ the gr ht f all, is patriotiam and humanity which bid me epeak. | ous of territory acquired since the Revolution: | “ navigation laws,” remained to be decided. Gouv- } he never could, till he put aside his party liens, 
Maye sty could ap Dore ry over pentans, and | Las you to ved snd consider, not to reed with: Louisiana, Missouri, Arkansas, Florida, Texas, | erneur Morris recommended that the whole sub- | and considered each contract according to the ex- 
that all the bor f Gévren at ‘te Ngaes sla out your prejudices, but with them, with them ail slave States—the last two with Constitutions ject of slavery might be referred to a committee, } pressed intent of those making it. These re- 
‘in 2 > en y + on Fy... tural, Si; Cats BS eee, Yo ees, $0 Ocha Foe Tay aiming to make slavery perpetual. The last of | “including the clauses relating to the taxes on | marks are made, because the last paragraphs of 
iMexal, cad waadly veld. To deny the Fight of | °F 3 address — to no pany , to no or these was added to the Union on the 22d of De- | exports, and to the navigation laws. These things } your ee ne <r be 
Government to recognise property in persons is — hak iui chiceae at the cember, 1845, two hundred and twenty-five years | may form a bargain among the Northern and } your editor e heretofore—c 



































































it i ing ; the day when the Forefathers first set foot | Southern States.” Says Luther Martin, “I found } you are a partisan of State rights, and alarmed— 
Washington, D.C.- == - Par. ed the power nugatory. In the midst of these det ta reweageetod is pre Ac ys e taan, Sic sanit elave States and the free. = . = Pipmcnth: Beck; while the sons of the Pil- | the Eastern States, nantiieendiong their aver- | although the result of every conflict between the 
Baltimore ~~ - - = Par. difficulties, which seemed likely to render the at- of r to th ra an ” d seen fn on ii d Sai Co epeek of 2 prait oll, eng dotebiatin’, grims were eating and drinking and making mer- | sion to slavery, were very willing to indulge the | General Government and a State ought to abate 
Philadelphia - i . - Par. tempt to form a common Government abortiv po ah pete nan aeagpeetes br ‘Gov nett, re wide spread, deeply rooted in the laws, the usages, ry, the deed of annexation was completed, and | Southern States, at least with a temporary liberty | your alarm on ‘hat side—lest these rights should 
New York city - :; - Par. Gouverneur Morris, of Pennsylvania, suggested mn og sana : stg note and the ideas of the people. It affects directly the slavery extended over nearly 400,000 square miles } to prosecute the slave trade, provided the South- | be engulfed in a consolidated Government. And 
New York State - - - 3% perct.dis. | that the subject of the importation of slaves and | tion Jy rhlitie t State any ae a "d c tions | Welfare of three millions of men, one sixth part | oF new territory, whence the semi-barbarous | ern States would in their turn gratify them by | Were it not for these alarms, perhaps now become 
New England - - - - % 4. that of a tax on exports and navigation acts should portato “e°7¢ ; genres ; ‘aaa D tea foo of the nation : they are slaves. It affects directly Mexicans had driven it out. laying no restriction on navigation acts.” The } so habitual as to disqualify you, in a great meas- 
New J ersey PO ee all be committed, so as to form a bargain between — . Fa ie hte be an ti r ioe mm. | half the States: they are slaveholders. It has a Slavery might easily have been abolished at the | North began to understand, if the contemplated | ure, from arriving at a true judgment with re- 
Rastern Pennsylvania - - % do. the Northern and Southern States. The report | tents Unde the yon a Schon erie Tes powerful influence on the other halt, though more | time ofthe Declaration of Independence. Indeed, in | navigation laws should be enacted, that,as Mr.| gard to the Constitution, you would not, in the 
Western Pennsylvania - -1)¢ do from the committee provided that the importation — “f a — a . tion Wein subtle and unseen. It affects the industry, laws, | 1774 the Continental Congress, in their celebrated | Grayson afterwards said, “all the produce of the | aforesaid paragraphs—for I know it is foreign 
Maryland i . rm - 3 do. might be prohibited after the year 1800 ; but, on that ‘the a nares i aga th pe t morals, and entire prosperity of the whole nation “non-importation agreement,” resolved never toim- | Southern States will be carried by the Northern | from you, when you would maintain a good cause— 
Virginia Spey tus Civ By do. the motion of General Pinckney, the time was ex- hist - — npn Be Crete od d ee. | (0.2 degree exceeding the belief of men not fa- port or purchase any slaves after the last of De- | States on their own terms, which must be high.” | Jeg the question to be determined, or take for grant- 

; Western Virginia - - - -1' do. tended till 1808; the members from New Eng- blinks ‘be er “3 1 - ye "i the miliar with its history and its facts. Theevilin- | Comber, in that year. In 1775, they declare ina | Mr. Clymer, of Pennsylvania, declared, “‘The | ed the very subject in dispute. ; : 

Ohio - - . . - 24 do. land voting with ‘Maryland and the three South- tablished the sys eke ss i cb Del © | creases with a rapid growth; with advancing | « report » that it is not possible “for men who | Western and Middle States will be ruined, if Under this bias, the inalienability of sovereign- 
Indiema - 2 - Ole ltl RKC ern States, while Virginia, who was said to have ee ier ey eee anin the t aan: flood it gains new territory, swells with larger | .. orcise their reason to believe that the Divine Au- | not enabled to defend themselves against foreign | ty (or “ power” here used, because the Constisu- 
Kentucky - - - -24% = do. then more slaves than she needed, voted against te dagen ae pot Soommiadhen auietad volume; its deadly spray and miasma gradually | t)o» of our existence intended a part of the hu- | regulations ;” will be ruined if they do not have } tion so uses it) is denied. 1 thought this matter 
Tennessee - - - -3)@ do. the amendment, with New Jersey, Pennsylvania, a only among the Patriarchs of the Jewish peo- poieng ag ee pong _— perry yes Po man race to hold an absolute property in and un- | some navigation laws, giving Americans an advan- | s0 Well understood, and so entirely recognised as 
Michigan - - - -3 do. and Delaware. In,this form it was ultimately ple, but among all the nations from which we have | ? gaily pledg pport; 
Canada- - -  - 0 adopted, as a consideration for the power given : 






Pay £ bounded powers over others.” Indeed, the Decla- | tage over foreign vessels. Mr. Gorham, of Mas- | true by those who undertook to instruct others, 
any accounts. Among the Jews, slavery was lim- legislation for the last sixty years has made sla- | potion itself is a denial of the national right to sachusetts, said, “ The Eastern States had no mo- | that no formal proof was deemed necessary. Nor 
ited in this respect “fea male Hebrew became a | Yety 8 Federal institution. Yous reverve boats | show the existence of slavery : “We hold these | tives to union but a commercial one” The prof- | did [ think that to an intelligent mind,as yours 
an 2 e of bir own countrymen, after seven | *24 your navy are bound to supporvit year army } truths to be self-evident, that all men are created | fered compromise would favor their commercial } is, any evidence of its truth would be required, 
P are nd he was made on But this privi- acts for its defence. You have fought wars, equal; that they are endowed by their Creator | interests. It was for the commercial interest of | especially as the United States, with regard to 
lege seems not to have extended to his wife, if a | Pending money and shedding blood, to gain new | with certain unalienable rights; thatamong these | the South, said Mr. Pinckney, to have no restric- | whites, acted on it every day. But in this I was 
an nor to his children; nor was it ever held to soil wherein to plant the tree of slavery. You | 51, [the right to] life, liberty, and the pursuit of | tions upon commerce; but “considering the loss | mistaken. “The essential premise” is denied, 
apply to slaves obtained from other nations. From have established it in your Districts and your | }aypiness; that to secure these rights Govern- | brought on the Eastern States by the Revolution, | and it is ‘said that my statement “ cannot be true’ 
rad times downward, the institution seems gen- | 1 &*Fitories. You have recently annexed to your | ents are instituted among men, deriving their | and their liberal conduct towards the views of | Now, in order that there may be no ground of 
erally to have prevailed among the nations of the realm a new Territory as large as the Kingdom just powers from the consent of the governed.” South Carolina, [in consenting to allow slavery | complaint, and that I may not at the same time 
earth. If the free States of Greece, Rome, and of France, and extended slavery over that soil But the original draft of this paper contained } and the importation of slaves,| he thought that | furnish anything superfluous in so plain a case, 
Carthage, seem to have had a larger proportion of whence a semi-barbarous people had expelled it 


“ 5 do. 
L. P. NOBLE, Publisher. the Government to pass navigation acts and regu- 
: late trade. It would be out of place here to in- 
quire which section has gained most by the bar- 
THE N ATION AL ER A. gain—whether the North has been more benefited 
by our tariff laws than the South by the importa- 
WASHINGTON, JANUARY 3, 1848. _‘| tion of slaves. — 
, “ urpose . be of sot attention of the House 
SPEECH OF MR. CLINGMAN, OF NorTH caR- | ‘0 the nature of the limitation of slavery estab- 
. ESTI lished by the Constitution. It not only preserv- 
pataoadbunriabatcsae ON OF SLAVERY. | od the institution as it then existed, andl provided 
(Thistieth Congress, first session. House of Rep- for the representation of the slaves, but it allow- 

















































| with ignominy. You are now fighting a war in be- a condemnation yet more explicit: “He [the | no fetters araps baer sy on og? power ! soni Moggest one of 4 _ -_ ied yey nathan 
i thei it is | We 8 : ‘ ; | King of England] has waged cruel war against | ing commercial regulations, and his constituen ong us, i ook, chap. 5, sec. 69, 
resentatives, December 22.) ed their numbers to be indefinitely increased for oubtlees to be, iietbahet to the fact that’ tases half of elavery, a wer carried on at great cost of re +d ber itwelt ; Violating its most sacred } would be reconciled to the liberality.” Sothe North } says that “ Every true sovereignty is unalienable m 
PRELIMINARY REMARKS, the next twenty years by importations; after Republics, by reason of their superiority, both in | MOP°Y and of men. The national capital is a 
¥. . ? 






which it was to cease, if Congress saw fit, But 
there was no power given to exclude free persons. 
‘The Constitution of the United States, therefore, 
was obviously made to govern all those who were 
then in the country, whether freemen or slaves, 
and their descendants—all free persons who might 
come into the country in all time, and also all 
slaves which might be imported up to the year 
1808. The partnership or cémpact of Govern- 
ment embraced all these. It permitted an indefi- 
nite increase of free persons, but limited the num- 
ber of slaves. That limitation was most clearly 
of the numbers of the slaves, not of the territory 






Mr. Cuatrman: When, the other day, in de- 
me bate, gentlemen of the other side of the House ' 
spoke of a black cloud overhanging the country, 
and of there being danger from Abolitionism to 
the South, it was impossible to mistake their 
meaning. As I did not then regard such remarks 
asin order, I allowed them to pass without re- 
ply. We have now, however, the subject fairly 
before us.. The President says, in his message 
now under consideration, that we must have ter- 
ritory from Mexico ; and his friends on this floor 
from the North insist that this territory shall be 


- in her shambi h rights of life and liberty in the persons of a distant | took the boon, and winked at the “ infernal trafic.” its omn nature.” The reasoning of the author on t 
civil and military art and science, were more pow- | 8" eat ap fig ake — —“~ y _ = tg | People who never offended him ; captivating and | When the question was put, there were in favor | the principle may be found in the same section. 
erful than their contemporaries, and thereby able | °"® * Ss aaa dain oe “the | Carrying them into slavery. Determined to keep } of the importation of stensn, Socal, the two Car-]| Now, notwithstanding the Era’s positive denial, 
to make a larger number of captives in war. So | OVer the mos ie es "Cities Page eke Tait, | Pem amarket where men should be bought and } olinas,and Maryland, with New Hampshire, Mas- | as quoted above, the principle is so plain, so inva- 

eneral was the system, that, while it is easy to traffic in men dry = en. ‘ i ome 0. . pe ni’ | sold, he has prostituted his negative for suppress- | sachusetts, and Connecticut. Opposed to it were— riably acted on by our Government, with the ex- 
d those who denied the right of property in ed States bre As epee nagging de wr sale i | ing every legislative attempt to prohibit or re- | Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Vir- ception of the slaves and colored people, that the 
land, it is difficult to discover a people who ques- the market, “f T a en Pre es d —~ ane. strain this execrabl6 commerce.” This clause, | ginia! Subsequently, Mr. Ames, in the Massachu- case cited by it is in derogation of its own doc- 
tioned the right to make property of persons. At| ,. The Bey has unis a the M he 8 nage 4 a8 @ | says its author himself, “was struck out ir com- | setts Convention for the adoption of the Constitu- | trine, and in direct confirmation of the common 
length, the Council of Macen, towards the end of disgrace to uit ee th U > * Pace region. | pliance to South Carolina and Georgia, who had | tion, said, tho Northern States “have great ad- | one; that is, if in the haze which surrounds it I 
the sixth century after Christ, decreed that no Your pen Ks poy F de te i . a ro a never attempted to restrain the importation of vantages by it in respect of navigation ; im the can desery its true course. It was never affirmed— 
Christian should be compelled to remain a slave, this awe ory ait _ . . " the oa none - th ; | slaves, and who, on the contrary, still wished to | Virginia Convention, Patrick Henry said, ‘To- never intended to be affirmed—and there is, as it 
and Gregory ordained that no heathen desirous = yor a a san pie 7 this aie. Wi th continue it. Our Northern brethren also, I be- | bacco will always make our peace with them,” for | seems to me, no part of my argument, condensed. 
of becoming a Christian should be retained in sla- a 


























f eptions, your Representatives and Sena- lieve, felt « little tender under these censures ; | at that me one, bi wy ve _— — - rte it is, from which an — could —_ be 
: t smitoti ++ ig | & few excep teed ; ves and Sen i le have very fewslaves them- | having become a e of the South. en the wn, that the “competent authority”—with ws. 
appropriated to the use of the free States exclusive- | they might oooupy. ‘The framers of the Const er. Keomte entotiens of thane eine, Ws - tors in Congress give it their countenance and for though their people have very ap n, Pp y ? 
P ly. is presents a great question—a question | tution seem to have entertained, with respect to y rs P 

‘ Which has been discussed for twelve months over | liberty and slavery, the old-fashioned notions— 






: - their hand and their h Y selves, yet they had been pretty considerable car- | article which binds the free States to deliver up | “the people ”—could not make the General Gov- 
mote the natural rights of men as the spreading | ‘heir burg acai seeen aia ad. Sas theie | Tie?s of them to others.” : the fugitive slaves came to be voted on, it wasa} ernment the medium by which sovereignty or 
of Christianity. great an oe men 8 Pa _ to t pe ‘sid ind These were not the sentiments of a single en- | new feature in American legislation j not hinted | power might be transmitted to others. What was 

During the thirteenth century, slavery is sup- silence — ‘ y Bem ¥ even ir he ide ® | thusiastic young Republican. Dr. Rush, in the | at in the “ Articles of Confederation ;” hostile to } meant, and what was thought sufficiently explicit, 
posed to have ceased in Italy ond net Jone after- of your Cc - ian —— = nae ‘ 0 me Continental Congress, wished “the Colonies to the well-known principles of the common law of was, that the General Government could not, of 
wards in some of the other nals ons of Western of slaves ~~ ws y : tg: t o oon » id. discourage slavery, and encourage the increase of England—which always favors liberty—and_ the itself, in virtue of its present possession of the 
Europe. In England, we find Henry the Eighth, will soon the P= Sd Amy ag yy Me ol’ | the free inhabitants.” Another member of the | usages and principles of modern civilized nations. } “ power,” alienate it. If the General Govern- 
in the year 1514, during one of his pious fits, man- | ° 10 Sit in sAainin ie sitton ie © over | American Congress declared, in 1779, “ Men are | Yet new as it was, and hostile, it seems not a Word | ment were entirely unrestrained in this matter— 
umitting two of his villeins; and, by the close of | ® a you Or ‘ ng wenty | ay 0 eter f by nature free ;” “the right to be free can never | was said against it in the Convention. It “was | if the “power” confided by the people to them, 
that century, slavery appears to pod come fat In all t e rae yor. no lega _ =e oF | be alienated.” In 1776, Dr. Hopkins, the head of | agreed to, nem. con.” Yet : the Northern Dele- } and to no other, could be alienated—why confine 
England. On this side of the Atlantic, too, the es yn gt States whith allow ho clavery part the New England divines, declared that “Sla- | gates,” says Mr. Madison, “owing to their par- | them to a State, making part of the United States? 
institution has generally prevailed in former times, : 







the whole country, and which must be met by this | such notions, I mean, as prevailed among the ci- 
House. If that question be debated in good temper, | vilians and common lawyers of the world; amo 
no evil can result to the country from the discus- | political and philosophical writers and Borer. 
sion. I therefore avail myself of this the first fair | generally—that is, that liberty was a personal 
opportunity for the expression of my views in re- right, and not one annexed to land or territory. 
lation to the whole subject. m ., | Lhey supposed that they were promoting the 

It is known, sir, that on a former occasion I dif- | cause of liberty by limiting the number of persons 
fered with a majority of the Southern members | who might become slaves, and thereby preventing 
of this House upon a question indirectly having | an indefinite extension of slavery. But, the num- 
some relation to the subject of slavery. I voted | ber of slaves being limited and fixed, it did not 
against the rule excluding Abolition petitions, not 
























i et. TI 3 f very is, in every instance, wrong, unrighteous, | ticular scruples on the subject of slavery, did‘not | Why not permit them to alienate, for instance, 
and since our national existence commenced it intial alee = — - seaenevs a eee and oppressive ; a very great and crying sin” — | choose the word slave to be mentioned.” In the | the power of protecting the whole or a certain 
sats baeanin Td sd thal, Tul aten infetee - vohmsdinpy satinahes of reece —— revailed in all the then States, Even in those a e ma eing for his manhood an In the articles of Hh eee no py sg ce of the pape neers § it seems no re- | number of = yy ete one . pg 
egard ions of territory. | States ; ; ston 3 ts onticie, Asi ‘ , ? 
ment of the right of petition, but because I was They seem to have had no pk sniverd of the fash. pa maid proper has been abolisher { cannot call upon the political leaders of the Se ae tp-of teahiten: Waavecy | tates bhctin re , " the righ lienste power as sovercign 
Well aware that most of the citizens of the North- | ionable phrase of our day, area of slavery, which Sn aa tame preperty in pernane is of 
ern States viewed it in that light; and I was not 















0 
ment has the right to alienate power as sovereign- 


: very; none for the delivery of fugitives. Slavery Luther Martin, returning home, said to the 
recognised, and the wife and children are regard- | tion. You know What they look for, and how ty confided to it, and to no one else, not to be alien- 


ns Ja thant a lotion exposing a national ovil is not once referred a peo wpa a The 9 of ry caer’ in bere bom: “ At this time be . 
i ethey wou Ing & Di » | General Government nothing to do with it.| we do not generally hold this commerce in so} ated, but used solely for the public good, they 
a, nan ‘Pes a a and talking of Trath and Justice. I do not ad- | «if any slave elopes to those States where slaves | great abhorrence as we have done ; when our lib- | have the further right, as thise ie nothing to pre- 
action for the loss of their services by reason of dress you as oben of the political ae are free,” said Mr. Madison in 1787, “he becomes | erties were at stake, we warmly felt for the com-} vent them, to go where they can make the best 
the injury. Ihave high Abolition authority for they have their grea’ cbs petty matters to oa emancipated by their laws.” mon rights of men; the danger being thought to} bargain. I wish to be fully understood here. I 
saying that more than half of Christendom now | With, differing 7 eng wet trade age ae DEBATES IN THE CONVENTION OF 1787. be past, we are daily growing more insensible to} believe the people can bestow as much or as little 
hold slaves. The highest court in England, | 0 but are Mane” mm fnew *Y ties will play | 12 the Convention of 1787, which drafted the | their rights.” power as they choose on the General Government ; 
where the Abolition spirit seems to be strongest, : ala he emag' "i parglnnm stoeiders Ao ard present Constitution of the United States, this [TO BE CONTINUED.] that they can bestow it for any time they please, 
has decided that slavery is. not contrary to the roca ne om cok wealth. and power, and noise. | ™tter of slavery was abundantly discussed ; it be it short or long; that they can make the Gen- 
law of nations. These things being considered, The escta ales, have their - celal onat and need | Was the great obstacle in the way of forming the | THE CONSTITUTION—SOVEREIGNTY—SLA- } ¢ral Government the medium of conveying power 
Mr. Chairman, it is a great misnomer to speak of | |). addressed on the rae ect of slavery—of Union, as now of keepingit. But for the efforts VERY. to others, but that they never have done so in 8 
our institutions at the South as peculiar. Ours is oo wro: of South Carolina, it is probable slavery would single instance that I am aware of. 
the general system of the world, and the free sys- ng. 


must not be extended. 


Willing to do violence to the feelings of a large | powERS OF CONGRESS IN RELATION TO UNIT- 
portion of the Union, for the mere purpose of pre- ED STATES TERRITORIES. 


serving a rule that was of no practical advantage} 1 am now brought, Mr. Chairman, to the direct 
in itself. I voted against the rule because I saw | consideration of the t question as to the ex- 
that by its continuance we obliged the friends of | tent of the powers and duties of Congress in rela- 
the Constitution, and of the South to fight the } tion to slavery in the territories of the United 
Abolitionists at home, upon the weakest of all the | States. Upon this subject a distinguished politi- 
issues that could be presented, so that we were | cian from the South, (Mr. Calhoun.) in the other 
peas | ground, and the Abolitionists gaining, | Wing of this building, some twelve months since, 
thereby. I saw clearly that by this means these dis- | laid down certain doctrines, which are, in sub- 
organizers had acquired a great show of strength, | stance, as near as I can remember them, these: 
by blending with themselves the friends of the | The territories of the United States, being the 


































































































snaked’ . | have been abolished by the Constitutior. The Lower Saainaw, Micuican, In discussing the inalienability of power, the 
right of petition. They were thus, too, promoting | common property of the Union, are held by Con- | tem is the peculiar one. pe ere eer ie ane - sian he South claimed the right of sending Representa- November 18, 1847. Era says: “It is inalienable by the Government on 
the object they had in view, of getting up excite- in trust, for the use and benefit of all the | DUTY AND PRACTICE OF THE FEDERAL GOV- | ag Americans and as Men. I solemnly believe, if tives to Co on account of bee} ae = To the Editor of the National Era e ane which it is conferred, during the time for which it 
ment and ucing ill-feeling between the North } States and their citizens; secondly, that Congress ERNMENT. ou all knew the facts of American slavery and Patterson, of New Jersey, contended, that as the I cheerfully embrace the proposition e by 
and the South. I saw, too, that our seeking this | has no right to exclude by law any citizens of the 





is granted, unless the grant be accompanied with 
& provision empowering the alienation sooner.” 












islative slaves no Representative or vote at. home, } you, to use your columns, to controvert the opin- 
obese poy the territories, aa peony Pi e idle ae pt eubeaoumaitan’ a oe = their masters could not claim additional votes in a heretofore given in them on the constitutional To this I have no full reply to make, inagmuch as 
to deny that slavery may either be permitted or | i¢ for granted that you love Tudtine and Truth ] | Congress on account of the elayes. Nearly all} question. In doing so, 1 shall also endeavor to its object is apprehended but indistinctly: be- 
forbidden to exist there. write to you. havin confidence in your integrity the speakers in that Convention, except the mem- | make my own, lately published and commented | sides, I am unaware of any grant of the charac- 
What ought the Government todo? The ter-| .14 Fea of men ee eouthdaine also in the | bers from South Carolina and Georgia, referred | on in the Za, still more comprehensible; for, if | ter spoken of being made to our Government. 
ritories being the common property of the United | pomocratic ideas on which a Government should | t0 the slave trade with horror. Mr. G of | I am to judge from the imperfect answers made to } Without such a provision, no sane people would 
States, it is the duty of Congress to dispose of a : Massachusetts, declared, in the Convention, that | them, they may have been imperfectly presented } alienate the power they had already conferred on 
them, as far as practicable, for the use and benefit | ““T, what I write you will doubtless find mis- | it was “as humiliating to enter into compact with | and understood. , | others—with such a provision, it is what I have 
of all the States. If the Government, either di- FE = Regd of Ris or of reasoning. I do not | the slaves of the Southern States, as with the} Butlet us remember that we are not now dis- } already admitted. 
rectly or indirectly, should, by its action, inten- | 0.1 to } ened from censure, even for what no | orses and mules of the North.” It was contend- | cussing what the present, or any other weak and} The Era proceeds to say, that “the competent 
tionally so dispose of the territories as to confer | gi; 54 oe posh wholly escape, only that you will | °d, that if slaves were men, then they should be | wicked Administration has done, for in this matter } authority may not only empower the Government 
greater advantages on some of the States than on , er as ee 7 vider the truth of fact taxed as men, and have their vote as men; if} in all likelihood we would agree, but what a 


new defence implied that the Constitution and | United States from going into any part of said 
ja of our forefathers were insufficient barriers territories, and canting With them and holding 
* Our protection, and that this seeming confes- | any such property as they are allowed to hold in 
Sion of weakness and fear on our part had en- | the States from which they come. This view, 
couraged our adversaries, and stimulated them to | though perhaps plausible at the first glance, is re- 
_ attacks. For these and other reasons, which | ally the most shallow and su ial that could 

. pet heretofore been stated, I opposed that rule, | possibly be presented. Admitting the first gen- 
I now recur to it merely to say that subse- proposition to be true, (and no fair mind can 

a experience has given me additional reason | question it,) that the territories of the United 
be satisfied with my course. States are held by Congress in trust for the use 
That obstacle has been removed, and we are | and benefit of all the States and their citizens, I 
und oF peck our old position, the original am free to confess that, if Congress should see 








































































































others, then it would be guilty of a breach of the | Dos vd'cusuonine which is presented to you. A | mere property, they should not entitle their own- | rritten instrument means—an instrument that Was tion wa tplomrd pana Dab it may ttesl? athens 
of our Gio ce occupied by us in the mo that it was most advantageous to allow all the cit- high trust confided to it. Should i. declare, in few mistakes oy or in reasoning Will not = Fn pent cog — in Sect he intended to be perpetual, and only to be changed | ate, that is, transfer to another, the power thus 
tution, jae tae when the sun of the Consti- | izens to occupy the territory in common with ——— it would ne _— a — affect the general argument of this letter. Read | might be prop 







Thirteen States, till then | But it is eq 






i wudi ‘ tendency to discourage slavery ; but to take them | there may be new events and subjects constantly | I do not pretend, as in the above case, to have a 
with what prejudice you may, but decide and act Ni ’ 
Union, this would be as grossa violation of the 












clear that if, on the other han 
as tex oh “s “ 















* : into account in giving Representatives tended to | arising in our national progress, for the applica- { clear comprehension of what the Era means here; 
independent, sov equal ongress shou i onstituti ld commit. Being the Gov- Gesseding 60\Resach and Conscience. encourage the slave trade, and to make it the in- | tion of its principles, yet these principles must | but, I think, it may be understood in some meas- 
form a aoveiinans Bo sotin heeat It Unita States could not thus ” 1d nee ~ Sh Geania or eho Toned States, whatever it has, it STATISTICS AND HISTORY OF SLAVERY. terest of the States to continue that infamous | always be substantially the same, and subject to ure, from 7 subsequent attempt to apply it, in the 
Was their avowed to create such a system { cupy all the territory in common, it might divide must hold and administer for the benefit of all I will first call your attention to the Statistics | traffic.” It was said, that “we had just assumed | the same rules of interpretation. 

: certain 






Pn z Y . following words: “This it — — in pl to 
parties onstitution. One-half of the | and History of Slavery. In 1790, there were but | a place among independent nations, in conse- ou say you are “ not a lawyer,” and therefore | the power of Congress over the Territories. ‘The 
| — soe the other half have none. | 697,897 slaves in the Union; in 1840, 2,487,355. piss of our s oedinn to the attempts of Great | have “a natural reluctance to express your opin- neon authority has conferred on Congress 
Should Co: establish slavery in all the ter- | At the present day, their number probably is not | Britain to enslave us; that this opposition was | ions on difficult constitutional questions.” One | power to dispose of and make all needful rules 
ritories, and should that circumstance render | far from 3,000,000. In 1790, Mr. Gerry estimated | grounded upon the preservation of those rights would not suppose so, on seeing your dogmas in | and regulations for the government of the Terri- 
them less desirable to the citizens of the free | their value at $10,000,000; in 1840, Mr. Clay fix- | to which God and Nature had entitled us, not in | the Era, that “ Congress have no more power to | tories of the United States; but the grant of power 
States, and thereby prevent their going into and | ed it at $1,200,000,000. They are owned by a | particular, but in common with all the rest of | legislate ee slavery in the States, than to legis- 










































wbundan haps persons, mankin ed to the Supreme | la State B terminates a = organization of the Territory into 
ying them, such a dispositio: greater ulation of about 300,000 and ind. That we had appealed to the Su © | late upon the State Bank of Ohio, or the lotteries | « State, and its admission into the Union, for then the 
nion and its poor taat te the people of py eee to aeieiiel hy about 100,000 voters. Being for his assistance, as the God of heaven, | of Maryland,” and that “you set y f in op- | power to dispose of such Territory, emery 
rte Cae those of the other, would be unjust and unconsti- At the time of the Declaration of Independ- who could not but approve our efforts to preserve 
‘itizen & United iaiel 


position to doctrines which claim for the General | needful rules and regulations for it, is secured by 












onal. the other hand, should C eénee, slavery existed in all the States; it - | the rights which he had imparted to his crea- | Government a constitutional power over slavery | the constitution of the State Government which it 
pees mare too all the territories of the | ually ane from the North. In the edition tiites ¢ tink now, when we had scarcely risen from in the States,” “for the same reasons that you op- | has adopted. Congress has emancipated a people 
Union, so as to prevent the citizens of the slave | colonies of New England it wasalways unpopular | our knees from supplicating his aid and protec- , me the doctrines of the ultra slaveholders,which | on whom the ‘ competent authority’ confers the 
States from occupying them, such a measure would | and odious. It was there seen and felt to be ut- | tion in forming our Government over a free peo- | deny that Congress has any power to prehibit power which: before was lodged in that body. : 
be at war with the spirit of the Constitution. terly inconsistent with the ideas and spirit of ple—a Government formed pretendingly on the | slavery in the Territories’ —vie them as| This is a plain act of alienation of power nom - : 
To enable the Government, therefore, so to dis- | their institutions, their churches, and their State | principles of liberty, and for its preservation— | “equally unconstitutional.” 1 wish the editor of | one Government to another.” This, if we rightly 
of the territories as to promote the common | itself. After the Revolution, therefore, it speedily | in that Government to have a provides, not only 


the Era not to forget, too, that =~ faarinpee understand it, is, of course, the mee cane 

and thereby out the plain intention | disa —here by default, there tting it out of its power to restrain or prevent | was not made exclusively for the lawyers, or which the Era can bring forward in suppo 

of the’ Constituti: ~ At obviously neces- aboliaued by tateten Tas successively disap- Shaslave trade, even encouraging that most infa- |} their sole interpretation, but by and for the “peo- 
em, 


section usivel. on N traffi Si and infil le ;” and that it was intended to be so plain, and rinciple. Several answers soight od ger = -" 
ary and proper for it to divide so as to from Rhode Island, Massach ew | mous and giving States power u- | ple ;” and that it was inten 80 phi t I will content myself wi - 

silt one to be excl y occupied by pshire, New York, Pennsylvania, and New | ence in the Union in proportion as they cruelly | really is so plain, that those subjected to it can, if | them. air 
men, and the other by those who may hold slaves. | Jersey. By the celebrated ordinance of 1787, in- | and wantonly = th the rights of their fellow by interpret it in the main, co y.| The notion that a grant of power mean 4 
By such a course | can it promote the general | voluntary servitvde, except as a punishment after | creatures; ought to be ered as a solemn | N: or is thie question before us so “difficult” | perpetual, necessarily ends with the pestiietibeise 
benefit of the whole Union, for which it was cre- | legal conviction of crime, was forever prohibited | mockery of and insult to that God whose pro- | that a sensible man, whose attention has been di- 





















fail i of a particular act, and is ere a oe 
' é in the Northwest. Territory. Thus the new | tection we had then implored, and could not rected to it, may not come to a just conelusion. tise cf it, io what never said, and ne 

ractice of the Government heretofore has | S formed in the Western parallels, were, by | to hold us up in detestati rch render us con-| You seem to frees, on, that you have been | to say. Yet it would seem to Mos comppenpeaee 

. 7 main ot : irom Pate stern | Lath ! maaan yy 4 at the seat | given. So far from it, however, this t of 

; or babi pr — of Mary- | of Government, That the opinions you are thus | power to Congress was not for the ad into 





tern. Martin, the Attox ; : 
who had neither habits nor principles which land, thought it “inconsistent with the principles | enabled to se ‘are supposed to. be well-con- | the Union of o particular State, but for the ad- 
vaurhotey Thus Ohio | na, Thi Mich. of ~<a Revelation, and dishonorable to the Amer- | sidered, and Pthoy: ot course, have great in- | mission of al/ States duly constituted and makin 
i Wisconsin, and Iowa, have been without | ican character,” to have the importation of slaves | fluence, far and near, with the readers, especially | application in future. The very reason for whi 
jegal slaves from the beginning. - allowed by the Constitution. — i the Anti-Slavery readers, of the Era. The con-| it was conferred, the occasion for its e ai 
a yy of the people was | The Northern States, and some of the South- | stitutional question was one which, ever since the | has arisen and passed. If it were otherwise, i a 
different ; their social and political | ern, wished to abolish the slave trade at once. Mr. ment of the Era, if not before, you felt | the power of Congress were expended by the act P. 
idea, were unlike thoso ofthe North. The South- | Pinckney, of South Carolina, thought that State Joursdlte ad very properly felt y —pre- [concLUDED ON FOURTH PAGE. stl 
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There has been quite a panic in New York, in 
consequence of the failure of two or three country 
banks. The following banks have failed: 

Lewiston Bank, Pennsylvania. 

Mount Hope Delaware Bridge Co., N. Jersey. 

Atlas Bank, New York. 

James Bank, New York. 

If banks fail while their notes are on the transit, 
the loss will be on those that send. We guarantee 

- the safety of the mails, not the solvency of the 
banks. 


MR, CLINGMAN AND MR, PARKER. 


We are indebted to Mr. Clingman, of North 
Carolina, for a copy of his speech; and to Mr. 
Parker, of Boston, for the sheets of his Letter to 
the People of the United States. We have di- 
vided both in sections, and shall publish them side 
by side, on our first page, beginning this week, 
and running through several numbers. In no 
better way can we present both sides of a great 
question. Our Southern exchanges will see that 
we like fair play, and free discussion. Why will 
they not give the opponents of slavery a hearing 
in the same way ? 








MR, BIRNEY’S LETTER. 


We wished to make room for this letter sooner, 
but were unable to do so. As it is, we cannot 
pay it the attention to which the character of its 
author, to say nothing of its own merits, entitles 
it. Returning from a hurried trip to New York, 
we have scarcely been able to dispose of matters 
more imperatively requiring notice. On exam- 
ination of the letter, should we deem that the 
cause of Truth would be promoted by the further 
discussion of the questions it presents, we shall 
take an early opportunity to give our views. 

a ciicienitete 


PORTRAITS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


We greatly regret that John Smith the Younger, 
owing to unavoidable absence, has been obliged to 
postpone the coptinuation of his new Portrait till 
next week. 


——_@——— 


. CONTRIBUTORS, 


We have on hand several poetic contributions 
of much merit. They shall soon see the light. 
The one on our fourth page has been long in type. 
“Napoleon at the Death of Duroc,” &c., will ap- 
pear next week. 





THE NEW YEAR AND THE NEW VOLUME. 


We have two important events to announce 
this week—a new year, and a new volume of the 
Era ; but, a8 we forgot both till the last moment, 
when the paper was full, we can now only say, to 
each patron and friend, may this year of your 
life be better than all former ones, and this year 
of the Eva like unto it. 





INDEX. 


As we did not wish to encumber our last num- 
ber with an index, which would have occupied 
one-fourth of the paper, we concluded to print it 
on a separate sheet, striking off a sufficient num- 
ber of copies to be kept subject to the order of 
mabscribers. Many do not file their papers; others, 
who have been keeping files of the Era, and wish 
an index, will be promptly furnished, on applica- 
tion, made by letter, postpaid. 





THE SATURDAY VISITER, 


This is the title of a new Anti-Slavery paper 
in Pittsburg, which takes the place of the Alba- 
tross. It is edited and issued by’Mrs. Jane G. 
Swissuetm. We have been much interested in 
the few numbers received at our office. The edit- 
or is independent, spirited, and industrious; and 
there is little commonplace about her paper. If 
the Anti-Slavery people of Pittsburg do not sus- 
tain her, we shall be greatly surprised. 





THE WEEK, 


The holydays left but little time for the trans- 
action of business in Congress the last week. A 
brief glance at the course of proceedings will serve 
to keep up a connected view of its action. 

AnTI-SLAVERY PetiTIONS IN THE Hovuss.—Sev- 
eral Anti-Slavery petitions have been presented 
in the House; one has been referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee, it would seem, by accident; the 
rest have been laid upon the table. No discrimi- 
nation is made in relation to them. Some pray 
for the extinction of slavery in the States by Con- 
gressional legislation; some, for the abolition of 
slavery in the District ; some, for the appropria- 
tion of the proceeds of the public lands to the 
work of general emancipation ; some, for an alter- 
ation in the Constitution which will authorize the 
General Government to act upon the subject. All 
are treated alike—received with little excite- 
ment, and laid upon the table, by small majorities, 
generally a little more than two-thirds of themem- 
bers voting. What might be the result of a full 
vote, we do not know, but are inclined to think 
that it would be more favorable than the present 
disposition of the petitions. Now that the holy- 
days are over, we may expect better attendance, 
and non-voters will be more narrowly watched. 

Honesty is the best policy. Members of Con- 
gress should be men enough to record their votes 
fearlessly on every important question, or resign. 

Corporations AND Postage.—Another subject 
of interest in the House, was the debate on the 
disagreement between the Postmaster General 
and the Richmond and Fredericksburg Railroad 
Company. That the transportation of the mail 
south has been obstructed by this cause is well 
known, but why the blame should be laid upon 
the Postmaster General we cannot understand. 

The law of Congress on the subject of con- 
tracts, &c., seemed to be susceptible of two con- 
structions. Mr. Johnson adopted that by which 
he has been enabled to reduce the expenses of 
transportation, and facilitate the experiment of 
cheap postage. This diminished the profits of the 
Tailroad corporations, but their compensation, so 
far as we have been able to judge, was still reason- 
able. Hitherto, Mr. Johnson, uninterfered with, 
has been able to bring these corporations to terms ; 
but the company referred to appears to think 
that, by the combined aid of merchants’ meet- 
ings, editorial bluster, and Congressional inter- 
position, it can defeat the economical arrange- 
ments of the Department, and secure assent to its 

- Own terms. It is easy to see that, should Con- 
gress lend its power to reverse the policy of the 
Postmaster General, every road corporation in 
the country would feel emboldened, and the ulti- 
mate result would be, exorbitant demands for 
transportation, and, if they were not yielded to, 

_ Obstruction of the mails, with great inconvenience 
to the People, which the Press would then coolly 
ascribe to the parsimonious folly of the Postmas- 
ter General. 

We hope Congress will hesitate long before it 
will venture to interfere with the policy of a De- 
partment, the rigidly economical management of 
which is so vital to the success of the system of 
low postage, and to the policy of a further reduc- 
tion of rates. 

The Senate secms to be taking the lead of the 
House in the discussion of the question of the 

Mexican war. We present, in another column, 

® synopsis of the debate on the motion of Glen. 
care at nie Tanetag, oe tales > the 






























































































money to secure fora war they abhor the most 
triumphant success! Persistence in inconsisten- 
cy so gross, argues a total wan! of elevated states- 
manship, and an absence of that high moral sense 
which ought to govern the conduct of those who 
aspire to legislate for a Christian Republic. 
We rejoice that Mr. Hale met the question 
boldly, aud avowed purposes in entire harmony 
with principles. We trust that, when the crisis 
shall come, many more may be found, voting their 
own honest convictions, not talking one way and 
voting another, not condemning themselves in 
what they allow, and bewailing what, being in 
their power to prevent, is effectuated by their 
sanction. 

Mr. Mangum, it will be seen, intimated a pur- 
pose to vote for the bill, but in such a way as to 
throw the responsibility on the President! Were 
the Senators puppets of the President, could they 
lay aside their manhood, that policy might be 
possible; but they can give no vote in that Senate 
for which the People and the Ruler of Nations 
will not hold them individually responsible. “If 
thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto 
death, and those that are ready to be slain; if 
thou sayest behold, we knew it not, doth not He 
that pondereth the heart consider it ? and He that 
keepeth thy soul, doth not He knowit? And 
shall not He render unto every man according to 
his works ?” ; 
We have at times observed a disposition on the 
part of members of the Senate to appeal to a 
Higher Power, to recognise reverently his jus- 
tice, and his claims upon their obedience. If rev- 
erence be indeed a habit of their minds, we com- 
mend to their attention the language of inspira- 
tion. Whether they believe it divine or not, one 
thing is certain: it sets forth, in emphatic style, 
a Truth as solemn as Eternity, and as enduring. 
And, after all, what an idle threat is this! To 
throw the responsibility on the President ! What 
cares he? He loves responsibility; in all our 
proceedings with Mexico he has never hesitated 
to assume responsibility. His last annual mes- 
sage betrayed no timidity, no shrinking, no de- 
sire to evade all the responsibilities growing out 
of this Mexican war. Of all follies, that seems 
to us the most egregious, which thinks to intimi- 
date the President, by granting him all the men 
and the money he demands for the vigorous 
prosecution of the war. Why, it is the only course 
which can strengthen his position. Every act of 
the kind, sanctioned by the Whigs, he regards as 
a tribute to the wisdom of his recommendations, 
an evidence of the correctness of his course. So 
long as Whig votes shall be given to carry on the 
war vigorously, our Democratic President will 
be sure to wage it with redoubled energy, and 
with steadily augmenting demands for indemnity. 





DINNER TO COMMODORE STOCKTON. 


The admirers of Commodore Stockton gave him 
a public dinner, at Philadelphia, last Thursday 
evening. Some five or six hundred guests sat 
down to & bountiful entertainment in the Musi- 
cal Fund Hall. The wine flowed frecly, if the 
wit did not. Patriotic toasts were drunk uproari- 
ously. Military and Naval gentlemen shone like 
little suns through the clouds of plebeians that 
hovered about them. All glowed with the inspi- 
ration of the occasion, and the Hall shook with 
the violence of their extatic paroxysms. 

Passing through Philadelphia on business, we 
availed ourself of the occasion just to look in upon 
the goodly company, and improve our knowledge 
of human nature. And a great deal of it wesaw 
there that evening. The Commodore, after hay- 
ing received the fire of the company for some 
time with signal firmness, brought his ship into 
action, and delivered a broadside with his char- 
acteristic bravery. 

But we have no room for description. Enough 
to say, that the Commodore gave it as his opinion 
that all the insults offered by Mexico had been 
wiped out in blood. As for indemnity, that was 
a small matter. No American would weigh blood 
against money. We were rich, and ought to be 
magnanimous. It was our duty, our religious 
duty, to raise thousands of soldiers and millions 
of money to establish a permanent, peaceful, in- 
dependent Government in Mexico. The Com- 
modore is quite a pleasant speaker, gives utter- 
ance sometimes to highly generous sentiments, 
but cherishes marvellous ideas concerning the 
mission of this country. He had a queer set of 
missionaries to listen to him. 





ANOTHER PUBLIC DINNER—THE MILITARY 
‘ ERA, 


A public dinner was given in Washington, last 
Friday evening, to Generals Quitman and Shields. 
The Vice President was present ; the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives sent his apology, 
pleading a prior and unavoidable engagement, but 
acknowledging the high honor done him by the 
invitation to attend. The Constitution, the Presi- 
dent, the Heads of Departments, Congress, the 
Supreme Judiciary, “ Our Distinguished Guests,” 
the Memory of Washington, the Memory of the 
Fallen Brave, the Army, the Navy, the Flag, 
the Union, and Woman, were all toasted. 
We have not a word to say personally against 
these gentlemen thus publicly entertained; but 
we do not like such entertainments. If the camp 
be indeed glorious; if the passion for war be a 
holy one; if military life be deserving of especial 
honor, military services of paramount value; if it 
be desirable to foster a military aristocracy, and 
train the minds of our young men to contemn the 
arts of peace, and long for the trappings of the 
epauletted gentry, then are these public dinners 
to Generals and Commodores reasonable and be- 
coming. 
When woman honors with her sweetest smiles 
the man of the camp, when solemn Senators ren- 
der him profoundest obeisance, and the Press 
‘bows before him with words of humblest adula- 
tion, can we wonder that the spirit of war, with 
its senseless vanity and revolting arrogance and 
vainglorious pretension, is making rapid inroads 
upon the simplicity and equality of Republicane- 
ism ? 
Heroes abound on every side. The citizen’s 
garb is disdained. The drawing-room, the public 
walk, the Senate Chamber, are startled with the 
glare of military array. Is it of vital importance 
to the public, does the safety of the country de- 
mand that these men of the army should be as- 
sailing our eyes every day with their multitudi- 
nous buttons and gilded finery? Why keep the 
poor people in an agony of perpetual admiration ? 
Does not the Government allow them salary 
enough to provide themselves with a gentleman’s 
suit, as well as a hero’s? 
If this fashion continue, we submit whether 
uniforms ought not to be adopted by other classes 
of public servants. The Judges already robe 
themselves in black gowns upon the bench. Why 
lay these aside when they go abroad? A Sena- 
tor might wear a blue belt, with twenty-nine stars 
emblazoned upon it, symbolical of the States rep- 
resented by thé distinguished body of which he 
is a member. Representatives should adorn them- 
selves with cocked hats and white sashes, to indi- 
cate that they are alike prepared for peace or 
war. Why should these military people, who 
have been exploding gunpowder for the good of 
the Republic, be deemed worthy of more honor 
than their civic brethren who have been explod- 
ing their lungs for the same praiseworthy object ? 
There is some little palliation for the Demo- 
crats. They think, or profess to think, the war 
one of defence against thé aggressions of Mexico— 
that it is justand good. That they should bow low 


ident to carry on successfully this war, “ unne- 
cessarily and unconstitutionally begun” by him, 
and waged for the extension of slave territory! 
It is painful to dwell upon these shameful incon- 
sistencies. 





37 We knew our invocation would not be un- 
heeded. Our friend, Wittum D. GaLtacuer, 
has given us a Poem, which will endear him to 
the sons of toil, wherever and as long as the Eng- 
lish language is spoken, 
For the National Era. 

THE ARTISAN, 





The day is past ;—the quiet night 
Toward its midhour weareth on; 

His work-shop has been closed for hours— 
A good day’s labor done. 

The toil is hard that brings him bread; 
And sometimes he hath scant supply; 

When droops awhile his manly head, 
And glistens his full eye. 


Yet from the trial shrinks he not; 
For he has youth, and strength, and will; 
And though his toil is ill repaid, 
Bends daily to it still. 
He sometimes murmurs,—but his pride 
Checks each expression at its birth,— 
That blessings to his class denied 
Surround the drones of earth. 


He passes, morn, and noon, and night, 
The homes of luxury and wealth ; 
And glances at their gilded ease 
His eye will take by stealth. 
And shadows gather on his face, 
At times—but instantly depart— 
He feels such weakness a disgrace 
Both to his head and heart. 


His calling sometimes takes him where 
Wealth, worth, grace, beauty, all unite; 

And lovely tones arrest his ear, 
And lovely looks his sight ;— 

And much he thinks—and half he sighs— 
Yet ere his welcome work is done, 

He longs for hume, and Mary’s eyes, 
And for his prattling son. 


His labor hath been light to-day ; 
And wife and ¢hild before him sleep; 
And he has pass’d the half-spent night 
In study close and deep. 

The lamp burns dim—the fire is low— 
The book is closed wherein he read; 
But wildly swell the streams of Thought 

Its fountain-pages fed. 


With eyes fixed calmly on the floor, 
But varying and expressive face, 

He cons the lesson o’er and o’er— 
The history of his race. 

And much he finds of word and deed, 
Whose virtue is example now; 

But more that makes his bosom bleed, 
And darkens o’er his brow :— 


The thirst for wealth—the strife for power— 
The ceaseless struggle for renown— 
The daring that hath seized a realm, 
Or caught a wavering crown— 
The manhood that hath tamely bent 
And fall’n beneath tyrannic sway— 
The balk’d resistance, that hath lent 
Its darkness to the day :— 


Bat chiefly this it is that fills 
The swelling volume of his mind: 
The countless wrongs and eruelties 
That have oppress’d his kind. 
And viewing them, upon his brain 
His own hard struggles darkly throng; 
And as he feels their weight again, 
He also deems of wrong: 


Wrong to himself, and wrong to all 

Who bear the burthens he hath borne: 
“A yoke!” up-starting he exclaims, 

“ And oh, how meekly worn!?? 
But as he reads Life’s riddle still, 

He feels, with sudden change of mood, 
The stern, the indomitable will, 

That never was subdued. 


‘Lhe will, not to destroy, but build! 
Not the blind Might, of old renown, 
Which took the pillars in its grasp, 
And shook the temple down— 
But that whose patient energy 
Works ever upward, without rest, 
Until the pierced and parted sea 
Rolls from its coral breast. - 


In the dim firelight, for a while, 
His tall form moveth to and fro; 
Then by the couch of those he loves, 
He stops, and bendeth low. 
Oh, holy love! oh, blessed kiss! 
Ye ask not splendor—bide not pow’r— 
But in a humble home like this, 
Ye have your triumph hour! 
He sleeps—but even on his dreams 
Obirudes the purpose of his soul: 
He wanders where the living rtreama 
Of Knowledge brightly roll ; 
And where men win their own good ways, 
Not yield to doubt, or dark despair, 
In dreams his bounding spirit strays— 
In dreams he triumphs there. 
With strouger arm, with mightier heart, 
Than he hath felt or known before, 
When comes the morrow’s hour of toil, 
He’ll leave his humble door. 
No wavering hence he’ll know—no reste= 
Until the new-seen goal be won; 
But firm, and calm, and self-possessed, 
Bear resolutely on. 
And this it is, that year by year, 
Through which nor faith nor hope grows less, 
Pursued, shall crown his high career 
With honor and success. 
This—this it is that marks the man! 
Dare thou, then, neath whose studious eye 
This lesson lies, rouse up at once, 
And on thyself rely! 


Give to thy free soul freest thought; 
And whatsoe’er it prompts thee do, 
That manfully, year in year out, 
With all thy might pursue. 
What though thy name may not be heard 
Afar, or shonted through the town, 
Thou’ lt wih a higher meed of praise, 
A worthier renown. 


Press on, then!—Earth has need of thee! 

The metal at the forge is red; 
The axe is rusting by the tree; 

The grain hangs heavy in the head. 
Heed not who works not—labor thou! 

Lay bravely hold, nor pause, nor shrink! 
Life’s Rubicon is here—and stand 

Not dubious on the brink! 

W. D. G. 


Cincinnati, 1847. 


THEORIES CONCERNING DIET—PROFESSOR 
JOHNSON, 


Eating is a great operation. The table is one 
of the most important of domestic institutions; 
the source of comfort or misery, health or dis- 
ease, life or death, according as its privileges are 
used or abused. It is an institution almost pecu- 
liar to civilized life, and the barbarian who would 
abolish or impoverish it, is a foe te civilization. 
So long as the stomach shall maintain its place in 
the centre of the animal system, supplying not 
only muscle, but brain, exercising a controlling 
influence not only over motion, but thought; dif- 
fusing a feeling of strength, a consciousness of 
joyous existence, and attuning the whole nervous 
system so that it shall catch the slightest im- 
pressions from without, and respond to the faint- 
est touch of the mind within; or, clogging the 
wheel of life at the fountain, unstringing every 
muscle, making every nerve a medium of pain, 
turning the temper into wormwood and gall, and 
paralyzing the power of thought—just as its op- 
eration may be healthful or otherwise—so long 
will eating and drinking be deemed matters of 
vital import, and dietetical discussions be read with 
profound interest. 

\ We are not quite so far gone with one idea as 
to assume that offences against the stomach are at 
the bottom of ail diseases; but were it possible to 
understand fully, in all cases, what should be 
eaten and drunk, and how much, and would all 
men then guide themselves accordingly, we are 
inclined to think the profession of medicine would 
become an obsolete idea. But this panacea for 
health we suppose unattainable. So ignorant 
or careless are those who have the care of chil- 
dr.n, that few people come to years of maturi- 
ty with perfectly sound digestive organs. The 
stomach of the infant pays the penalty of his mo- 
ther’s imprudence. Excess or impropriety viti- 
ates the milk, and the poor babe writhes with the 
colic. Another, stuffed with pap, moans his dis- 
tress, while an undigested surplus tortures the 
‘intestinal canal. Others swallow boluses of fat 


with green coffee strong enough to palsy the brains 
We all grow up eating when, what, andas much 


as, we please, and swilling all sorts of drinks. The 
wonder is that somany run the gauntlet alive. But, 

















are bad ; our tastes perverted ; it is almost impos- 
sible for us to say what is good and wholesome. 
As for theorists, we put no faith in them ; wheth- 
er they undertake to prescribe a man’s diet, ac- 
cording to certain metaphysical dogmas, as to the 
intentions of the Creator ; or from an examination 
of the structure of his teeth; or from a chemical 
correspondence between certain edibles and the va- 
rious tissues of the body. The truth is, it is impos- 
sible to lay down infallible rules for the preserva- 
tion of health. Bathing is by some deemed in- 
dispensable Doubtless, it is wholesome, clean- 
ly, and luxurious; but we know a man now plod- 
ding on towards ninety, with all his senses per- 
fect, and who has never had a “ regular-built” spell 
of sickness, who yet has never practiced bathing. 
We knew a man given to nice speculation, who 
concluded that he would live on vegetable diet, 
without salt, and eat plenty of apples. He got 
on bravely, looked ruddy, and never tasted water, 
or any kind of drink, for nearly halfa year. An- 
other experimenter might have been killed by the 
trial. ‘ 

Physicians pronounce, dogmatically, that hot 
bread is a curse to the stomach, and stale bread 
always the thing. Now, we, for one, can bear 
witness that light, well-baked, hotrolls, agree with 
us charmingly, while stale bread too often for our 
comfort, has produced the heartburn. Cucumbers 
are proscribed by the Art, as poisonous; but we 
know of persons not remarkable for robustness, in 
whom digestion is promoted by a moderate use of 
that vegetable. Whether the differences in di- 
gestive capacity depend upon original constitution 
or peculiarities of organization or function pro- 
duced by continued habit, is not of so much 
importance, b# the fact that they do exist, and, for 
the most part, are beyond correction. “Man! 
know thyself*—that is to say, thy digestion— 
wisdom centres there. 

These remarks have been suggested by a spirit- 
ed article in Blackwood’s Magazine, on “The 
Nutritive Qualities of the Bread now in use, by 
Professor Johnson.” By an analysis of the chem- 
ical composition of wheat, in the forms of wheat 
meal, fine flour, and bran, he is conducted to the 
conclusion that wheat meal is the article out of 
which the most wholesome and nutritive bread can 
be made. 

This is the theory: The solid parts of the hu- 
man body are composed of fat, muscle, bone, and 
the blood contains these in a liquid state. Wheat, 
also, contains these three ingredients. Hence its 
adaptation to man’s necessities. 

“Now,” says Professor Johnson, “it is self-evi- 
dent that that food must be the most nourishing 
which supplies all these ingredients of the body 
most abundantly on the whole, or in proportions 
most suited to the actual wants of the individual 
to which it is given” 

The reader will perceive that the two proposi- 
tions are distinct, and very unlike. If that food 
is most nourishing which supplies all these ingre- 
dients most alundaatly, then we need nothing more 
than agricultural chemistry to instruct us in di- 
etetics. Whatever the article may be, which, ac- 
cording to its analysis, shall contain the largest 
quantity of these ingredients, that article should 
be chosen above all others for food. It is altogeth- 
ly needless to ascertain anything about the state, 
capacity, or peculiarity of digestion in different 
persons. There can be no uncertainty in the 
case—there can be do differences of adaptation. 
What is nourishing for one must be so for all. 
The other proposition is, that that food is most 
nourishing which supplies all these ingredients, 
“in proportions most suited to the actual wants of 
the individual animal to which it is given.” Every- 
thing here is uncertain. Agricultural chemistry 
can afford but one material for forming a correct 
judgment. Weshall have to ascertain, before its 
revelations can benefit us, what are the actual wants 
of the individual ; how much fat, how much bone, 
how much muscle, each man wants, and that not 
only to-day, but to-morrow and next day, for the 
proportions may differ. But could some process 
in animal chemistry be invented, by which the ex- 
act weight of bone, fat, and muscle, demanded at 
every meal, could be ascertained, the next thing 
would be for the agricultural chemist to subject 
divers edibles to the test. And so it might hap- 
pen that a poor fellow, with his mouth in order 
for a plum pudding, would learn, to his dis- 
may, that, according to scientific analysis, that 
luxury could not be eaten with safety, but that 
bran or beans contained the exact and the only 
proportions of bone, muscle, and fat, to meet his 
actual wants! 

It is obvious that the last proposition is ab- 
surd; so that the Professor is thrown necessa- 
rily upon the former one. And, sure enough, 
this he seems disposed to maintain; for he pro- 
ceeds to show by experiments that whole meal 
is certainly more nourishing to the human body 
than fine flour, because it containsa larger amount 
of bone, muscle, and fat, than the latter. "Thus : 


“ The fat.—Of this ingredient, a thousand pounds 
of the— 


Whole grain contains - - - 28 Ibs. 
Fine flour - - - - - 20 lbs. 
Bran - . - - - - 60 lbs.” 


Whole meal then, is, richer in fut than fine flour, 
and bran is twice as rich in fat as whole meal. 

“2. Muscular matter —The particular results in 
the case of wheat and corn were as follows: 

“ A thousand pounds of the whole grain and of 
the fine flour contained of muscular matter, re- 
spectively— 


Whole grain. Fine flour. 
Wheat . + - 156 lbs. 130 lbs. 
Indian corn - - 140 lbs. 110 lbs. 


“ Of the material out of which the animal mus- 
cleis to be formed, the whole mealor grain of wheat 
contains one-fifth more than the finest flour does: 
For maintaining muscular strength, therefore, it 
must be more valuable in an equal proportion.” 

“3, Of bone material and saline matter.” Of these, 
“a thousand pounds of bran, whole meal, and fine 
flour, contain, respectively— 


Bran - - - - 700 lbs. 
Whole meal - - ° ° - 170 Ibs. 
Fine flour - - - - 60 lbs. 


“So that in regard to this important part of 
compound necessary to all living animals, but es- 
pecially the young who are growing and to the 
mother who is giving milk, the whole meal is three 
times more nourishing than the fine flour.” 

If this inference be sound, then the Jran, which 
contains eleven times as much bone, is, in regard 
to this important part of our food, eleven times 
more nourishing than fine flour, especially to the 
little chaps who are growing, and to the mother 
who is giving milk! 

“ Qur case is now made out,” says the Profes- 
sor. “Weight for weight, the whole grain or meal 
is more rich in all these essential elements of a 
nutritive food than the fine flour of wheat.” Ex- 
actly so; but that is not all. Weight for weight, 
bran is far “more rich in all these three essential 
elements of a nutritive food” than even the whole 
meal ! 

Our case is also made out; and we submit 
to nursing mothers, whether they ought not to 
feed themselves on bran slops, and their babes on 
bran pap. 

The learned Professor, a8 he proceeds in his 
argument, stumbles across this very idea: “Some 
one may remark,” he says, “if all this good is to 
come from the mere use of the bran, why not rec- 
ommenil it to be withheld from the pigs?” He ar- 
gues that there would be no saving in all this,” go- 
ing into quite an claborate statement on this point. 
“ Besides,” he adds, “if eaten alone, bran would 
prove too difficult, and, therefore, slow of diges- 
tion in most stomachs.” We think s0; still, for 
the sake of manufacturing plenty of bone, and 
growing fat and muscle, why not train the stom- 
ach to overcome the difficulty ? 

What absurdities some theorists involve them- 
selves in! Whole meal contains a greater amount 
of the ingredients of the human body than fine 
flour, and, therefore, says Dr. Johnson, it is far 
more nourishing. But bran contains far more of 
by the same rule of reasoning, is far more nourish- 
ing! No, says the Professor, it is difficult of di- 
gestion! Ah! the nourishing quality of an arti- 
cle does not then depend alone upon the amount 
of “these three is 2 Then, what be- 
Comes of the inference that whole meal is more 

than fine flour? ve 





apparatus is imscanll te dikes £ oar habite 





old ground—that of observation of the effects of 
the various edibles upon the stomach and the sys- 
tem ; and here every one ought to be able to judge 
for himself. Whole meal will suit some better 
than fine flour, and corn meal will prove more 
healthful to some, than either. Of far more im- 
portance is it to attend to the quantity of our food 
and to the condition of our appetite. Let every 
one quit when hunger is satisfied, and not eat sim- 
ply because the taste is gratified; and when the 
stomach is weak, with appetite impaired, or you 
have not yet got through the digestion of one 
meal, forbear till that important organ be ready 
to discharge itsduty. Treated reasonably in this 
way, there are few things it will not digest and 
dispose of. 


FOREIGN TRADE—THE SOUTH. 





In De Bow’s Commercial Review, we observe & 
very spirited article on the “ Direct Trade of the 
Southern States with Europe,’ the purpose of 
which is to arouse the people of these States to 
the great importance of building up Southern 
commerce. 
“Let us,” says the writer, “take Richmond, 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and New Orleans. 
Their annual exportation of agricultural products 
1g immense ; it is conducted in Northern shipping, 
and the return cargoes received at Northern ports, 
to be re-shipped again with great expense to us, 
who sit patiently awaiting the result. The city 
of New York willimport six-fold more than all of 
our Southern States taken together, and to a great 
= for the consumption of the Southern and 
estern States. All the profits of this commerce, 
legitimately ours, are lost.” 
In a note, statistics are given, such as we have 
frequently adverted to, but it will do no harm to 
give a Southerner’s presentation of them: 
Imports of the United States in 1846, $118,253,416 
' Of which there was— 


Into Virginia - = ts - $1,106,814 
South Caroling - - - 2,801,361 
Georgia - - - - 573,222 
Alabama - - - - 651,618 
Louisiana = - - + «= 16,117,649 

In 1845— 
The Southern States together - $11,407,817 
New Yorkalone -~ - - = 70,909,085 


“Ts this nesural or necessary ?” asks the writer ; 
and to prove that it is neither, he goes into de- 
tails to show the great advantages of Southern 
States for direct trade with Europe. They pro- 
duce the cotton, the great staple of our trade with 
foreign nations. Their harbors are capacious and 
safe, their cities are healthy. 

“Men tell us that the Southern States can 
never become the centre of great commercia] ope- 
rations! We heard this asserted boldly a thou- 
sand times over, during our travels at the North. 
The climate is uncongenial, say they ; produce 
corrupts in your summers; you have no energy 
in such hot regions; slavery retards you. Make 
your cotton, your sugar, your rice, and tobacco, as 
much as you please, but there is an end of it, and 
will ever be.” , 

As to climate, Charleston, he says, is as healthy 
as any city in the world ; statistics prove it. 

“ The statistics of Charleston show a lower mor- 
tality among its acclimated population than any 
Northern city, and the physicians of Mobile and 
New Orleans will give the same testimony in fa- 
vor of those cities. Mobile and New Orleans, 
too, possess the great advantage over the former 
city of being surrounded by healthy country. 
When these cities escape yellow fever, which at- 
tacks the unacclimated alone, they enjoy an ex- 
emption from all disease, which is almost incredi- 
ble.” 

To the objection that produce corrupts in South- 
ern climes, he replies— 

“Complain of produce and costly goods corrupt- 
ing or deteriorating in Southern climes! Venice, 
a southern city, conducted the trade of all the 
East, and was the entrepot of the world’s com- 
merce for the main period of her history.” : 
Though the objection is a foolish one, not much 





can be said for the answer. Venice, so far from 
being a Southern city, is in latitude 45 deg. 25 
min. north, just five degrees higher than New 
York! Better examples for his purpose would 
have been Canton, the great foreign port of Chi- 
na, in latitude 23 deg.; Alexandria and Tyre, 
once the great marts of the world—one in lati- 
tude 31 deg., the other in 33 deg. 

That the Southerners are deficient in energy, 
is also denied. Much has been said of the relax- 
ing influence of climate in the South, but this is 
greatly magnified. No country in the world en- 
joys a more bracing climate than Kentucky; few 
can boast a race of men so large or robust; but 
Kentucky, though settled before her sister State 
Ohio, is half a century behind her in population, 
enterprise, and wealth. 

The question then recurs, why is it that, though 
the South produces the great staple of commerce, 
the North monopolizes the trade? “Slavery is 
at the bottom of the mischief,” cries the North- 
erner. And how does the Review writer meet 
this explanation? All the other alleged obstacles 
he disposes of with great readiness. Let us see 
how he treats this: 

“ Nor do our Northern brethren understand us 
upon that vital question of slavery. They have 
allowed us to be visited with sneers, jeers, abuse, 
misrepresentations of the most malignant stamp, 
in a matter with which no one but ourselves and 
our Maker, by any law of man or of nations, can 
have a rightful concern. Our national councils 
have been perplexed, our progress stayed, and 
measures threatened, equivalent, as we, the peo- 
ple of thirteen independent States, regard, to an- 
nihilation, as an integral part of the Union. We 
are abused for calculating the value of a Union 
which threatens us with utter desolation and ruin. 
We are called fanatical, inconsiderate, disorderly, 
factious, When protesting and crying out against 
such unhallowed invasions upon the rights and 
even the existences of freemen. It is possible our 
sensitiveness is great ; it is right that it is so. Are 
men to ‘snuff the approaches of danger in the 
tainted breeze,’ and not to avert it? God knows, 
if let alone, we can co-operate with our Northern 
brethren, can give them of our labor, and take of 
theirs. We can ply the shoulder with them, love 
them, live with them, dut it must be as equals! Let 
us alone, as we let you alone, and as you let Eu- 
ropean nations alone, and the destinies of our 
country will be great indeed. An opposite course 
is too sad to contemplate. It is sufficient that we, 
who are the best judges, are satisfied with our in- 
stitutions as they are, and will change or alter 
them just as soon as we regard it desirable. On 
our head be all the responsibility !” 

We neither sneer, jeer, abuse, nor misrepresent. 
You complain of your want of manufacturing and 
commercial enterprise; that the merchant and 
mechanic are not respected among you as they 
deserve; that the South is falling behind the 
North in wealth, population, and, consequently, 
power. You philosophize on the subject. You 
say the fault is not in the want of harbors. We 
agree with you. You demonstrate tho healthi- 
ness of your climate. We admit it. You extol 
your natural advantages. Wesympathize in your 
admiration. You dwell upon the native energies 
of the Southern people. We never question them. 
With asky, soil, coast, with water-power and min- 
eral resources adapted to commerce and manufac- 
tures, and an intelligent, energetic people, you 
cannot cease wondering that the single port of 
New York enjoys a commerce six-fold that of the 
entire South, and a single Northern State con- 
tains manufactories worth those of all the South- 
ern States put together. We tell you there is no 
cause for wonder. You have overlooked one fuct 
which éntirely explains the seeming mystery, and 
that fact is SLAVERY. 

That system, in dooming the laboring masses to 
brutish ignorance and perpetual degradation, in 
Withdrawing from them the motives to honorable 
effort; and exempting them from the responsibili- 
ties of self-support, disqualifies them for diversi- 
fied industry, without which there can be no accumula- 
tion of capital, no commerce, no manufactures. 

In degrading labor, it diminishes the number 
of producers, increases the class of mere con- 
sumers, idleness and waste, prevents 
the multiplication of small farmers and small 
tradesmen, and, consequently, the growth of towns, 
and in all these ways lessens the enterprise, the 
inquisitiveness, the practical tact, the mental ac- 
tivity, the faculty of invention, without which 
there can be neither commerce nor manufactures. 
It enlarges the plantation, and dwarfs the city ; 
it blots out small estates, and creates vast landed 
monopolies ; it resolves the population into a 





imposing parade of learning, we come back to the 


emigration alone affording them relief. So con- 
stant, so unalterable, is the antagonism between 
slavery on one hand and manufactures and com- 
merce on the other, unless in peculiar cases, 
where geographical position overrules the ordi- 
nary laws of the social state, the growth of the 
one is always coincident with the decline of the 
other. New Orleans is one of the exceptions. It 
stands at the mouth of the Mississippi, the great 
national highway for the products and the ex- 
ehanges of a large portion of the free West. 
Hence, though in a slave State, with slavery in- 
creasing all around it, its position compels it to 
be a great entrepot. So with St. Louis, which 
enjoys the transhipment trade of the Upper 
Mississippi, simply because Nature has made no 
site for a port or city on the opposite side of the 
river. But, even here, the operation of the law 
adverted to is manifest. Slavery is dying out in 
St. Louis, and can make little headway in New 
Orleans, notwithstanding the impulse it is con- 
stantly receiving from the prevalence of the sys- 
tem in the States of which they are the capitals. 

This is what we mean, when we say that sla- 
very is the cause of the want of commerce in the 
South. Is this sneering, jeering, abusing, mis- 
representing? Read again the paragraph quoted 
from the Review. It contains no answer to this 
reasoning. It does not even deny the assumption 
involved in it. It isa simple outburst of impa- 
tience, with an imputation of conduct and feel- 
ings to Anti-Slavery men, of which they are not 
guilty. 

Why do not Southern men meet the question 

with the courage they display in physical conflict ? 
They see the backwardness of the Southern 
States—the retrograde march of some of them— 
and they must know that the cause is to be found 
in a system of labor which is founded in violence, 
is repugnant to man’s nature, incompatible with 
modern civilization; that the South must recede 
more and more, unless it change its institutions 
so as to adapt them to Progress, and harmonize 
them with the spirit of the age. Why not say so 
frankly, fearlessly? Mere contrasts of Northern 
enterprise with Southern lack; didactic essays 
on the advantages of diversified forms of labor ; 
Conventions of Southern planters or Southern 
politicians, to discuss and resolve and re-resolve, 
will accomplish nothing till the South make labor 
and land free, and free labor will soon lead to the 
breaking up of land monopolies. The last fif- 
teen years have witnessed some three or four 
spasmodical attempts in the South to force pros- 
perity, to counteract the necessary consequences 
of the system which its politicians idolize. But 
they have passed away, leaving only an increased 
sense of debility. Our Southern friends have 
done all that men could do, in their struggles 
against the working of irrevocable laws; but 
there is but one path of permanent prosperity, 
and that lies parallel with eternal justice. 
“‘ Some years ago,” says De Bow’s Review, “the 
South evinced, for a short time, the deepest inter- 
est in foreign commerce ; several great conventions 
were held, with the largest delegations. We had 
the ablest speeches ever delivered in the country ; 
the most profound and elaborate reports; the best 
resolutions in the world. But what has become 
of all this? Have we gained the foreign trade? 
Do we appear any nearer the desired consumma- 
tion? Are we working out the great end? Alas! 
little of the kind; we have almost forgotten the 
conventions. But they shall not be forgotten. 
We will invoke, as it were, their dread ghosts, to 
stare even our hardihood out of countenance. We 
cannot say, ‘shake not those gory locks at us!’ 
The guilt is ours, and, in acknowledging it, let us 
be penitent, and sin no more.” 

And, let us add—Emancirate Lazor. 





“REPORT ON THE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
OF THE COLORED PEOPLE. 


This is the title of a report published in the 
Alabama Baptist, on the religious instruction of 
the slave population in that State. We cannot 
but rejoice that the subject is attracting more and 
more attention, but they “still feel that this is, 
as to religion, the most neglected class of our 
population.” They urge attention to their reli- 
gious condition, because, ist,“ They are here in 
our midst, speaking our language.” 

‘“2,. They are entirely dependent upon us. If 
we are silent, and speak not to them the words of 
life, they are lost. The whole horizon to them is 
dark, save the single spot where Southern Chris- 
tians stand; and if no light comes thence, they 
Will be in darkness indeed. To them the written 
word of God is a sealed book; other religious 
books and tracts are placed out of their reach by 
laws rendered necessary by the blind fanaticism 
of others; no missionary from another land 
comes to them, nor if he came could we permit 
him to goamong them. We alone are our colored 
brethren’s keepers, and if their souls die, against 
us Will their blood call to God out of the ground. 

“3, They are ours, they belong to us. The re- 
lation existing by.“ the domestic institution,” 1s 
analogous to that of parents and children, and 
makes them a part of our fumilies. Like Abra- 

then, let us order our households after us in 
the Lord’s way. They are ours, linked insepa- 
rably to us; our happiness, our character, our 
standing, are intimately connected with their be- 
haviour, their improvement, their temporal and 
eternal well being. And since it is they who, in 
part, provide for us the means of sending the 
Gospel to others, is it not ‘just and equal’ that a 
sufficient portiom of that which has been obtained 
by their labor should be expended to preach to 
them the glad tidings of salvation ? ‘ 

“4, Something is practicable. Here is the 
point where many doubt. Probably the great 
reason why s0 little is done, is that it is thought 
that little can be done. They are, however, in 
fact, a most impressible people, and listen to the 
word with most eager attention, when preached 
to them warmly and affectionately. This is the 
testimony of all who have tried it.” 

It is difficult for us to conceive how Christians 
can accommodate themselves so completely to a 
social system so utterly repugnant to Christian- 
ity. In the name of Heaven, how can they bring 
themselves to sustain a system, which cannot be 
perpetuated, without making the “ written word 
of God a sealed book,” to some hundreds of thou- 
sands of those whom they style their brothren? 
They are Protestants, Baptists, who write thus. 
They assert the right of Private Judgment—the 
rights of conscience. They denounce the Catholic 
church as denying to its laity the right to read 
and interpret the Bible for themselves. “Thisde- 
nial they refer to, as a certain mark of the “Man 
of Sin” —of the “ Mother of Abominations.” Do 
they believe what they say? What, thon, are they 
doing? Supporting with all their might a sys- 
tem which makes “the written word of God a 
sealed book,” to hundreds of thousands of human 
beings, and “ places out of their reach” other re- 
ligious books and tracts. 

Divines may teach, and Demagogues declaim 
as they please, that “ institution” must be a terri- 
ble one which stands alone in the enforced igno- 
rance of its subjects, and is perpetuated by mak- 
ing the Bible a sealed book to them. 

What a pertinent commentary are the forego- 
ing -extracts from the Alabama Baptist report 
upon the following editorial article from the 
Christian Observer ! 

“1S THE BIBLE WITHHELD? ae 

“Qn our last page, we insert a communication 
from ‘A Western ? in which he — a 
resolution recently adopted by the Synod of ~4 
diana, that charges by implication some Legis ; 
ture, or some men, with denying the right of rea " 
ing the Bible to the slaves. 1s it rigt to sabe 
a charge of this kind, in a resolution, endorsed by 


a ? mS . 

uring fourteen years in Virginia, the editor 
of the Chebtien Observer knew of cases in whigk 
the slaves of Christian masters, and of gentlepten 
not members of the church, were taught to/read 
the Bible, And he never knew or h f any 
Protestant denying them this right, or ofany law 
in any of the Sou ern States that ended to 
deprive the slave of the Bible. For several years 
he was conn with th 









ery much doubt whether, among 
the principle that ‘the ts 
faith’ a single slave owner can 

19 has the test objection to its being 


enty years we were in connection with 





the Ch: Bible Society, ag one of the Man- 
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agers and Secretaries, . 
every application for a B 
ed to a slave that could r, 
gon.) ” 


nd We can testify that 
ible was as free] Y grant- 
ead, as to a white per- 
We love fair dealing. Whoh 
“law Was ever passed in Virginia, “intended to 
deprive the slave of the Bible ?” Who has made 
& question as to whether the Bible Would be given 
to a slave in Charleston that could read? Why 
evade the real point? By the laws of a great ma- 
Jority of the slaveholding States, slaves are pro- 
hibited from learning to read and Write, and it ig 
a penal offence to teach them. ‘This is notorious, 
Every candid, intelligent slaveholder will admit 


this. Now, what is the use of givlug the Bible 
to those who cannot read? You can plunge 2 
man into total darkness by putting out bis . 
more easily than by putting out the sun. 

Let us be discriminating. Here in the Dis. 
trict of Columbia, colored people may have their 
schools, and the Bible may be circulated among 
them as among other people. We do not believe 
the few slaves here generally would be forbidden 
to receive the Bible. 

We suppose it is the same in Baltimore, and in 
many parts of Maryland. 

In Kentucky, there are no laws we believe 
against teaching slaves to read. 

In Virginia, the contrary is true, but the laws 
are not rigidly enforced, and the Bible might be 
circulated to a considerable extent among the 
slaves. 

But, below Tennessee and North Carolina. we 

have no reason to believe that these barbarous 
laws are not rigidly enforced. Undoubtedly the 
Bible is a sealed book to the great body of the 
slave population, for the simple reason that they 
are kept in a state of ignorance which disquali- 
fies them from reading its pages, or understand 
ing much of it were it read to them. 
Now, the plea uniformly put forth in justifica- 
tion of this compelled ignorance, is the security of 
the system of slavery. This fact, alone, in the judg- 
ment of every enlightened, unprejudiced mind, 
must stamp the system as all wrong, and eve 
gument in support of it, as an absurdity. 
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DEBATE IN THE SENATE 
ON THE PROPOSITION OF GENERAL Cass, ‘TO 

TAKE UP THE BILL TO RAISE AN ADDITIONAL 

REGULAR FORCE. 

_ This debate took place last Thursday, and is 
important, as affording data for judging of the 
opinion of leading Senators in regard to the policy 
of furnishing supplies for the war. 

Mr. Catuoun said the Senate was thin; the 
bill was important; many Senators had not yet 
made up their minds; what supplies should be 
granted would depend on what they might decide 
was the true policy, in the next few days. He 
would therefore oppose the motion. 

Mr. Cass urged the measure because the good 
of the country required it. He did not see how 
the gentleman’s proposition could affect it. It was 
the President’s intention to prosecute the war, 
with a view to an honorable peace, not the extinc- 
tion of the nationality of Mexico. To attempt, 
however, to prevent the American People from 
taking possession of Mexico, if they demanded it, 
would be as futile as to undertake to stop the 
rnshing of the cataract of Niagara. He himself 
would think the annihilation of the nationality of 
Mexico, most unfortunate, but the longer the war 
was protracted, the greater the danger of that 
catastrophe. He would be willing to postpone the 
bill till Monday. 

Mr. Catuoun said his views extended far be 
yond that. He was happy to hear the dis- 
claimer of the gentleman in regard to the con- 
quest of Mexico, but men sometimes became in- 
volved in circumstances driving them to results 
they had not contemplated. 

Mr. Cass read the disclaimer from the Presi- 
dent’s message, of any desire to destroy the inde- 
pendence of Mexico. 

Mr. Catuovun said he had examined with great 
care the views of the President, preseuced 1D hs 
message, and his conclusion was, that the pol- 
icy recommended would lead to precisely the re- 
sult which the President said he had not contem- 
plated. 

Mr. Crayton. There is not, so far as I know, 
any disposition on this side of the chamber to de- 
lay voting supplies for the army; but I hope that 
the honorable Senator from Michigan will not 
press a vote upon this bill, or any measure of this 
description, until we have had an opportunity of 
reading the Report of the Secretary of War, and 
the documents accompanying that report. 

Mr. Cass was willing that the bill should be 
postponed till Monday, but not beyond that day 
.- Mr. Berrien. I desire to stand entirely un 
committed upon the subject of yielding the sup- 
plies demanded by the Executive, until I have an 
opportunity to decide as to the propriety of grant- 
ing them. But the ground on which I place my 
opposition to the present consideration of this bill, 
is, that it proposes a great increase of force before 
we, the war-making power, have decided what 
are the objects to be accomplished; and I see 
reat force in the suggestions of the honorable 
enator from South Carolina, which seem to have 
escaped the observation of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. Cass. 1 will merely remark, that proper 
measures for raising and organizing this force, 
must necessarily, by many months, precede its 
arrival in Mexico. It will take a long time for 
the troops to be organized, and still longer to 
transport them to their several places of destina- 
tion. It is a measure whose inception it is now 
necessary to commence, with a view to have the 
troops in Mexico in proper season; and let me 
observe to the Senator from Georgia, and the 
Senator from South Carolina, that tor my soul | 
cannot perceive the difficulty which strikes them 

Mr. ALLEN was in favor of immediate action, 
and against postponement, even till Monday. 
There were two modes of opposing the Admiuis- 
tration—by abstract propositions, and practical 
votes. He was in favor of settling the question 
in a practical way ; of ascertaining whether the 
Senate was or was not in favor of voting supplies, 
of prosecuting the war vigorously. 
However much the metaphysical ingenuity of 
some minds may seek to divide this question, 
there remains but the one—the simple question, 
either to prosecute this war until it is ended by : 
satisfactory peace, or to abandon the war, - 
withdraw our troops to the left bank of the Rio 
Grande. If it be the decision of the Senate, that 
the latter policy be carried into effect, the sooner 
the better; if it be the decision of the Benet 
that the former plan be adopted, it ought to be 
executed immediately. But hesitation, 51r, waver . 
ing, uncertainty as to what will be the final ace 
tion of Congress, is nothing but procrastinating & 

ce. , 
ree. Catuoun. It ap BOW, Sir, that the 
object in calling up this bill at present 1s not to . 
pass the bill, but to get a parliamentary a 
tage—to compel the Senate to discuss this bi 
before an opportunity is afforded for discussing 
the resolutions which 1 have offered. It is a mere 
parliamentary move. The Senator shakes his 
head. Well, sir, if we follow tho advice of the 
Senator from Ohio, we shall consume just as much 
time in discussing this bill as“if we were first to 
discuss the resolutions. ‘The Senator from Ohio 
talks of the necessity of proceeding to act ery 
this bill now, and telig ds in the next breath that 
we are to have the whole discussion upon the sub- 
ject of the war upon this bill. ' 

Mr. Autzn. The honorable Senator misrepre- 
sents what [/Said. What I said was, that we 
ought to teke up this bill, and go on with ils 
consideration at once. sth 

Mr. Garnoun. Exactly. We are to go on with 
the discussion upon this bill instantly, es Pn 
told; both by the Senator from Ohio and the Sen- 
afor from Michigan, and not let the discussion 

i lence. ‘The Sen- 
apon the resolutions have prece¢ ; a 
ator from Ohio says, that it is a parliamen xt 
advantage to have the discussion upon nad - 
previous to discussing the resolutions. b be Ae 
acknowledge that it is so. J acknowledge of 
should be tied up, in a great measure, 10 " 

‘ = d prevented from going 
cussion upon the bill, and prey ding th 
so freely into all these questions regarding the 
war, ag we would in discussing the resolutions. — 

Mr. Haze. | regret the necessity of saying a 
word in relation to this matter at this time, but ii 
has been my misfortune not to have read the mes- 
sage of the President, a6 have those Senators who 
have already addressed you. I suppose, sir, that 
this message has been with some care, and 
with some reference to the rules of grammatical 
construction. If I remember a rule that 
is laid down by Lindley Murray, it is, that the 
perfect tense not only represents an action as 
and finished, but contains a direct allusion 


e present time. What is the of the 
Peosident “Tt has Piste sedis im by 
me as an object of the war to make a permanent 
conquest of the Republic of Mexico, or to anni- 
hilate her separate existence as an independent 
pation.” It seems to we that there is here a most 
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ion to the present time. It appears 
pregnant a rninistration has begun to entertain . 
eeereat notion, and f am confirmed in this belie: 
: jooking at another passage 1 the message, 
where the President says: | ae al 
“[f, after affording this encouragem: . = 
tection, end after all the persevering and sin- 
. efforts we have made, from the moment Mex- 
vy commenced the war, and prior to that time, to 
- ist our differences with her, we shall ultimate- 
aye], then We shall have exhausted all honora- 
ly fat pursuit of peace, and must continue 
country with our troops, taking the 
f indemnity into our own hands, and 
the terms which our honor de- 


ple means in 
to occupy her 
fall measure © 
must enforce 


mands.” Pek: 
not tell us how much it will take to 

5) poh woe or satisfy his honor, but. he tells us 

that we have possession of New Mexico and Cal- 

‘--wnia now, but he fails to inform us how much 

pee territory Will be a satisfaction for the fur- 

po and more vigorous prosecution of the war 
which he recommends. And I am the more de- 
sirous of saying & word at this time by reason of 

the intimation Which has been thrown out, that: 
there are some who are opposed to the war, and 

refer manifesting that opposition on an abstract 

solution ; and who yet will not take the respon- 
sibility of opposing the measures which the Pres- 
si jent recommends. Sir, Ido not know but that 
* ideas may be peculiar upon this subject, but I 
pelieve that the war was commenced in falsehood, 
and prosecuted in injustice, and that the institu- 
tions of the United States are in more danger at 
this moment of annihilation, than those of Mexi- 
eo; and [ have no sympathy with those gentlemen 
who tell us that this measure has no connection 
with the origin of the war; I think it has every- 

thing to do with it, and I would like to see gen- 

tlemen who think otherwise solve this problem, 

and inform us how long it will take, in the man- 

ner we are going on, to arrive at the end of the 


a would that they would tell us how long must 
we persevere in a Wrong cause before we shall 
come out right ? 

] would be glad if they would tell us another 
thing. 1 would like to hear them demonstrate to 
us how much better it is to conquer a peace than 
to keep @ peace. Conquer a peace ! that seems to 
be a sort of magical phrase ; and the course recom- 
mended to effect it reminds me of the manner of 
treating a patient pursued by an old Spanish phy- 
sician, Who fancied that by letting blood and ad- 
ministering. warm water he could cure all diseases. 
In proceeding with this practice, it was found that 
his patients all died ; the Doctor said that the 
reason was because he did not take enough blood 
from them. He took more from his next patients, 
and they continued to die; and upon a consulta- 
tion as to Whether some other mode of treatment 
might not be attended with better results, he said 
he would listen to the recommendation for a 
change of treatment, if he had not written a book 
upon the subject. Well, sir, the President has 
written a book, and requires of us that we should 
follow it. Now, recognising no such obligation as 
that, I desire that this measure be discussed ; I de- 
sire that this subject should be discussed fully, free- 
ly, and fairly, as embraced in the resolutions pro- 
posed by the Senator from South Carolina and 
the Senator from New York, and that those of the 
Senator from South Carolina should take prece- 
dence of those offered by the Senator from New 
York, for the resolutions of the Senator from 
South Carolina relate to the question how much 
territory we shall rob Mexico of; and the Sena- 
tor from New York, tells us how to take care of 
the spoils after we have got them. I therefore 
ihink that the resolutions of the Senator from 
South Carolina should take precedence of those 
of the Senator from New York, and that they 
should both take precedence of this bill. I desire 
that the question should be presented in such a 
manner that the whole country may understand 
it; and, sir, it is all involved in this ten regiment 
bill. It seems to me, the question presented by 
this bill will determine the whole matter. If we 
are to go on and follow the course pointed out by 
the President, and give him ten regiments of reg- 
ulars and twenty of volunteers in addition, then, 
of course, this bill is to be passed. s 

But if, as I believe, the war was commenced in 
error, here is the place to stop; and, with my 
consent, the first dollar shall not go from the 
National Treasury, until the President informs 
us how much he supposes Will be required to bring 
the army home by the shortest and cheapest route. 
For this purpose he shall have money; but not 
with my vote for continuing the war with an in- 
definite purpose. I think it is time that the coun- 
try should understand what we are aiming at, 
and [ think that the belief of a great majority of 
the people already is, that the war was not only 
4 erima, but a blunder; and it is this which calls 
attention to it more rororvly thun ifit had remain- 


ed simply a crime—an unfortunate one, certainly, 
when viewed in the best light. And I am willing, 
that if the expression of this view should bring 
ever so much opprobrium, that it should come 
now. It seems to me that those who view the pol- 
icy of the Administration as a miserable one 
should boldly and distinctly say so, and vote ac- 
cordingly. Let us not be guilty of the miserable 
inconsistency of saying that this war is an error, 
and of still voting supplies to enable the Presi- 
dent to carry iton. Let Congress, on whom the 
responsibility rests, and to whom the country will 
look in this matter, take the war into their own 
hands, and declare distinctly and unequivocally 
tothe country what they intend, and what they 
desire. 

| do not know that there is a single member on 
this floor who sympathizes with me in the view 
which [ take; but I believe that this war marks 
the age as barbarous, and that we are vastly 
more in danger of bringing ruin and destruction 
upon our own institutions, than those of the coun- 
try with which we are at war. I want the ques- 
tion presented boldly—not by way of problem or 
mere abstraction. For one, my mind is made up ; 
not the first dollar shall the President take, by 
my vote, for either regular or volunteer force, 
until he comes forward and informs the country 
how much he does want in order to secure an 
honorable peace, and the mode in which he pro- 
poses to effect so desirable a result. The other 
day the honorable Senator from Michigan told us 
that every man, woman, and child, in the country, 
knew what we wanted. I confegs I heard this as- 
sertion with some astonishment ; for if it be true, 
I could not class myself with either man, woman, 
or child—for I confess I did not know. Nor was 
{ in the least enlightened when the honorable 
cutee added that it was indemnity and satisfac- 

ion. 

Mr. Cass. I beg the honorable Senator’s par- 
‘lon; that was not my expression ; indemnity and 
Security were the words I used. 

Bn Haze. Well, I have not got any light 


Mr. Cass, 


That i 
Mr Hue is not my fault. 


No, sir, it is owing to my opacit 
probably ; but, waiving for the ee the discus 


homertble Sie 8 OWNE to the inability of the 
: ible Senator to impart. 
ceive light, and proc cod » or of myself to re- 


Indemnity and security. Indemnit for what? 
Security for what? Here endeth the first lesson. 
We do not know, Weare as much in the dark as 
ever. I do not intend at this time to do more 
—_ to make these general remarks. On some 
emgen ares ~ oe not with = hope pias 

ing t of the Sena‘ ut to e 
myself aright before those who — sent ase bine, 
0 xpress iny views more fully in regard to the 
War, And permit me to say here, that I think 
the origin of the war lies a little deeper than any 
of the causes which have been assigned by those 
Who have spoken upon the subject. I believe the 
‘rigin of the war lies in the avowed object of the 
saiene Government to uate the institu- 
: “oy of American slavery. That I believe to be 
aire design and purpose of this war ; and if it 
hed “1 es for ae cause we never should have 

eving thi 
eon ig to be the 

ich stops short of tha 
truth, I shall endeavor og 
ity th With the indulgence of the Senate, to sat- 
a gbvaysen. A by reference to Pa official on 

) such @ Origin an of the 
War, and to indicate my own views Tf the true pol- 
ley to be pursued in thereto. 


The question was then taken on the motion of 


Mr. Cass to tak i . 
ig, 1 Sew te Dill by yen mays, a 


Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atehi n)Ather- 
oki r Cc i 
Rusk, Sevier Stngeo : T vel estcott— A, 
Navs—Mé n, iurney, 19> 
Butler, Calhoun x ee 


Win, Bell, Berrien, 
Clarke, Clayton, Corwin, Crit- 
tend ? rh 
‘ t; Greene, Hale, 


fact, and that any 


stops short of the 
some subsequent oc- 


Johnson, of Md. J 
Yulee aneem, Phelps, Underwood, Upham, 


f The Senate being equally divided, the Vice 
oe gave the casting vote in the affirmative. 
© Pill having been read a second time, 


git. Manoum said: I ho that this bill will be 


to be passed over for the 
much desire that st am re I very 


of the origin and cause of this war,. 


I shall endeavor so to vote as to, throw the respon- 
sibility upon the Executive, and to assume only 
that degree of responsibility which will attach to 
a vote under such circumstances. 

There was no further discussion. The Senate 
went into Executive session, and then adjourned. 





THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


FIRST SESSION, 

DecemBer 29. 
Senats.—Several communications were receiv- 
ed from the Departments, in answer to resolutions 
of the Senate. 

Petitions and memorials were presen’ also 
the proceedings of a public meeting in New York, 
ommittee on Military Af- 


in relation to expediting the mails. 
Gen. Cass, from the 
fairs, reported a bill authorizing the President to 
accept, at his discretion, the services of 20,000 
volunteers, to serve three years from the time of 
arrival at their rendezvous, unless sooner dis- 
charged, or unless peace be made, when they shall 
be disch six months thereafter ; the Presi- 
dent being authorized to receive additional com- 
panies, when regiments are reduced. 
The same committee reported a bill to provide 
clothing for volunteers. 
On leave, Mr. Ashley introduced a bill to pro- 
vide a permanent pre-emption system in favor of 
actual settlers on lands of the United States, 
The bill to provide for the purchase of the Mad- 
ison papers, by an appropriation of $25,000, was 
called up by Mr. Crittenden. 
Mr. Hale understood that the Senator from 
Connecticut wished to debate the bill, but he was 
now absent on necessary business. He would move 
its postponement till Monday. 
Mr. Crittenden resisted the motion, and ho 
the Senate Would at once dispose of the bill. 
Mr. Hale persisted in his motion. He was op- 
posed to all such bills, as their tendency was to 
introduce a kind of civil pension list. 
A brief debate arose, in which Messrs. Critten- 
den, Berrien, and Badger, warmly urged the pas- 
sage of the bill; and the motion was finally re- 
jected. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read 
a third time; but Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, 
insisting upoi delay, further action was postpon- 
ed till to-morrow. 
Am e was received from the House, an- 
nouncing the death of E. Bradley, Representative 
from Michigan ; and the Senate, after passing the 
customary resolutions, adjourned. ; 


Hovse—Nothing was done in the House, in 
consequence of the death of Mr. Bradley. 





DeEcEMBER 30. 


Senate.—Mr. Webster presented the petition 
of the American Peace Society, asking that the 
war may be brought to a close. 
The Vice President appointed Mr. Davis, of 
Mississippi, to fill the vacancy in the Smith- 
sonian Institution, occasioned by the resignation 
of Gen. Cass. 
A resolution introduced by Mr. Mangum, to 
provide two seats for the Senate reporters, on the 
floor of the Senate, was laid over under the rule. 
Messrs. Bradbury, Cameron, and Greene, were 
appointed, on the part of the Senate, members of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, according to 
the provisions of the joint resolution relating to 
the printing of the two Houses of Congress. 
Mr. R. Johnson’s resolution calling upon the 
President for statistics concerning the various 
forces engaged in the service of the United States 
since May, 1846, was adopted. 
Gen. Cass moved to take up the bill to raise, for 
a limited time, an additional number of troops, &c. 
A debate of considerable interest arose, in 
which Messrs. Calhoun, Cass, Clayton, Berrien, 
Hale, Allen, and Mangum, participated. 
The question was then taken by yeas-and nays, 
and the vote stood—yeas 19, nays 19—a tie. The 
Vice President gave the casting vote in the affirm- 
ative, and the bill was taken up in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Before any progress was made, the Senate con- 
cluded to go into Executive session, and then ad- 
journed over till Monday. 


Hovse.—The States were called for petitions, 


c. 

Mr. Tuck presented several Anti-Slavery peti- 
tions; the first of which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. One prayed Congress 
to appropriate the proceeds of the public lands to 
the extinction of slavery. 

Mr. Tuck moved its reference to the same com- 
mittee; but 

Mr. Gayle moved that it lie upon the table. 

Mr. Brodhead asked Mr. Gayleto withdraw his 
motion ; but, the request being refused, the ques- 
tion was taken by yeas and nays, and the petition 
was laid upon the table—yeas 86, nays 70. 

Mr. Gayle moved to reconsider the motion by 
which the first petition presented by Mr. Tuck 
had been referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary ; but the motion was informally laid over. 
Mr. Tuck then presented another petition from 
inhabitants of Pennsylvania, praying Congress to 
adopt such measures as will abolish slavery 
throughout the United States; and he moved its 
reference to the Judiciary Committee ; it was laid 
upon the table. 

A resolution introduced by Mr. Stephens was 
agreed to, instructing the Committee on Printing 
to inquire when copies of the President’s message 
would be printed and laid upon the desks of mem- 
bers, and whether any action of the House could 
facilitate the public printing. 

Mr. Goggin, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported a joint resolution 
concerning the transportation of the mail from 
Washington south. 

This gave rise to a long debate. 

The resolutions authorized the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to put back the mail upon the old route, &c. 

Mr. Goggin took occasion, to say that he should 
not support the resolution. He preferred the well- 
founded resolution of his colleague, (Mr. Botts.) 
Ele was opposed to the present arrangements of 
the Postmaster General, and in favor of yieldin; 
(as we inferred) to the demands of the Railro 
Company. 

Mr. Johnson, of Arkansas, moved to lay the 
whole subject upon the table. 

Pending this motion, the House, on motion of 
Mr. Schenck, adjourned till Monday. 





January 3. 
Srnate.—After the presentation of various pe- 
titions, and introduction of several reports, 

Mr. Benton submitted resolutions to authorize 
the printing, for the use of the Senate, and for 
the use of Dr. Wiglizenus, copies of the tour of 
that gentleman through the northern parts of 
Mexico, as physician to Col. Doniphan’s column. 
They were ordered to be printed. 

The resolution of Mr. to provid« seats 
on the floor of the Senate for its Reporter, was 
referred to a committee of three. 
Mr. Westcott was in favor of the resolution, 
with an amendment, that the Senate should have 
power to turn out the fellows, if they did not be- 
have themselves, without being therefor charged 
“with violating the liberty of the press. 

The bill to provide ery for the volunteers 
in the service of the United States was passed. 

The Ten Regiment Bill was taken up, and Mr. 


Cass addressed the Senate at length in favor of it ; 
after which, it was postponed till Wednesday, 


at 
ow clock, and made the special order for that 

ec, 

A short time was spent in Executive session, 
and the Senate adjourned. 


Hovsx.—The resolution in regard to the trans- 
portation of the Southern mail was made the spe- 
cial order of the day for to-morrow, in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

_ The Committee on Revolutionary Pensions was 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to employ an ad- 
ditional number of clerks in the Pension Office. 
' The Committee on Elections reported a resolu- 
tion in relation to the contested election in tht 
6th Congressional district of New York, autho- 


ee ae eee take testimony, &c., accord- 
ing to the laws of that State. It web agroed to 


On motion of Mr. Ashmun, it was 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 


be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
repealing all laws which make cri the trans- 


portation of letters and newspapers by private 
means. 


Mr. Hudson moved a resolution, instructing 
the Committee on Military ‘Affairs to inquire in- 





to the expediency of withdrawing our troops to 
belle cogs Rio Grande, and of 
the Mexican Government a treaty of on 
the following terms: that all demand of indem- 
nity for the of the war be uished ; 
that the boundary between the two coun es 


z 


shed at or near the desert between the 








| publics had failed, because they had abolished the 
'| relation which placed the inferior race in subjec- 


"| cans was from the old Castilian stock. One or 
| two millions more were of the white rece. The 


ess that the 


ceo enge ee with a perfect willin 
ouse. 


ecision should be reversed by the 
Mr. Cobb, to test the 


int, appealed; but the 
House sustained the decision of the Chair, by a 
vote of 91 to 85. 


On the question to lay the resolution on the 
table, the vote stood—yeas 54, nays 125. 

Mr. Schenck moved a reconsideration of the 
vote by which the main question had been order- 
ed now. 

The motion to reconsider was lost—yeas 90, 
nays 92. 

he question recurred on the resolution of Mr. 
Hudson. 

The vote was taken by yeas and nays, as fol- 
ows : 

Yxras—Mesars. Abbott, John Quincy Adams, 
Ashmun, Belcher, Blanchard, Botts, Boyden, Bra- 
dy, Buckner, Collamer, ne, Cranston, Crow- 
ell, Dickey, Dixon, Nathan vans, Fisher, Gid- 
dings, Grinnell, Hale, Nathan K. Hall, Henry, 
Hubbard, Hudson, Kellogg, Daniel P. King, Mc- 
Iivaine, Marsh, Marvin, Julius Rockwell, Root, 
Rumsey, Schenck, Caleb B. Smith, Truman Smith, 
Strohm, Richard W. Thompson, Tuck, Vinton, 
Warren, Wilson—41. 

Nays—Messrs. Green Adams, Barringer, Bar- 
row, Bayly, Beale, Bedinger, Bingham, Birdsall, 
Black, Bowden, Brodhead, William G. Brown, 
Charles Brown, Burt, Butler, Cabell, Cathcart, 
Chase, Beverly L. Clark, Clingman, Howell Cobb, 
Williamson R. W. Cobb, Cocke, Collins, Crozier, 
Cummins, Daniel Dickinson, Donnell, Duer, Gar- 
nett Duncan, Dunn, Edwards, Embree, Alexander 
Evans, Faran, Farrelly, Featherston, Ficklin, 
Fries, French, Fulton, Gentry, Goggin, Green, 
Willard P. Hall, Hammons, James G. Hampton, 
Moses Hampton, Harmanson, Harris, Haskell, 
Henley, Hill, Hilliard, Isaac E. Holmes, George 
S. Houston, John W. Houston, Inge, Charles J. 
Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jamieson, 
Jenkins, Andrew Johnson, James H. Johnson, 
Robert W. Johnson, George W. Jones, John W. 
Jones, Kaufman, Kennon, Thomas Butler King, 
Lahm, La Sere, Lawrence, Leitler, Ligon, Lin- 
coln, Lumpkin, McClelland, McClernand, Mc- 
Dowell, McLane, Mann, Meade, Miller, Morris, 
Morse, Mullin, Murphy, Nes, Peaslee, Peyton, 
Phelps, Pilsbury, Preston, Putnam, Rhett, Reyn- 
olds, Richardson, Richey, Robinson, «Rockhill, 
John A. Rockwell, St. John, Sawyer, Shepperd, 
Sherrill, Simpson, Sims, Smart, Robert Smith, 
Stanton, Starkweather, Stephens, Andrew Stew- 
art, Charles E. Stuart, Strong, Silvester, Thibo- 
deaux, Taylor, Thomas, Tompkins, James Thomp- 
son. Jacob Thompson, John B. Thompson, Wil- 
liam Thompson, ‘Thurston, Toombs, Turner, Van 
Dyke, Venable, Wick, Williams, Woodward—137. 
Mr. C. J. Ingersoll introduced a resolution, 
asking information from the President, whether 
any official notice had been taken by the Govern- 
ment or its Minister in England, by correspond- 
ence or otherwise, of the threatening and offen- 
sive terms used by the British Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, in his place in the House of Com- 
mons, concerning what he styled the want of pub- 
lic faith in the United States, punishable by 
Great Britain. It was laid over under the rule. 
Mr. Dickey introduced a resolution (prefaced 
by a very long preamble) for the appointment of 
a joint committee of five members from the House, 
and five from the Senate, to confer with the Pres- 
ident upon the best means of terminating the war 
with Mexico. It was laid over under the rule. 
Mr. Hampton, of Pennsylvania, moved a reso- 
lution in favor of the plan of terminating our dif- 
ficulties with Mexico, by giving its States and 
Territories the privilege of free, voluntary annex- 
ation to the United States. It was laid over un- 
der the rule. 

Mr. Houston, of Delaware, moved a series of 
resolutions of thanks to General Taylor, for his 
military services. They were read the first time 
by their title, and, no objection being made, a 
second time. 

Mr. Jameison moved their commitment to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. This motion 
was Withdrawn by its mover, and renewed by Mr. 
Schenck. 

Mr. Evans intimated a desire to offer, as an 
amendment, a resolution, approving specially the 
cayntulution of Monterey. 

Mr. Houston, to get rid of difficulty, moved the 
previous question on his resolution, but it was 
not sustained. 

The Speaker then announced that the question 
was on referring to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. Henley moved to amend, by adding an in- 
struction to the committee, to add the words, “ en- 
gaged as they were in defending the rights and 
honor of the nation.” 

Mr. Ashmun moved to amend the amendment 
by adding the words, “in a war unnecessarily and 
unconstitutionally begun by the President of the 
United States.” 

This amendment was carried by a vote of 85 
to 81; and the amendment, as amended, was then 
read, amidst great merriment—“ engaged as they 
were in defending the rights and honor of the 
nation, unnecessarily and unconstitutionally be- 
gun by the President of the United States.” 

Mr. Cobb said that the issue thus presented was 
so remarkable, that he must discuss it. The sub- 
ject, therefore, went over. 

After some other unimportant business, 
House adjourned. 


the 





January 4. 

Senate.—After the ordinary routine of busi- 
hess was disposed of, © 

Mr. Calhoun rose to address the Senate upon 
his resolutions. He avowed that he occupied 
precisely the same position he did last winter- 
The views he then took, henow held. He had op- 
posed the war, not only because it was unnecessary, 
might easily have been avoided, and the allega- 
tions made in its favor were not founded in truth ; 
but from high considerations of reason and poli- 
cy. But after its declaration, he felt bound to 
acquiesce, and use all his influence to limit the 
evil growing out of it. 

With this view he proposed the policy of a de- 
fensive line. Party considerations had nothing 
to do with him. When he might have occasion 
to dissent from the policy of tho President, he 
should do it with becoming decorum. When he 
urged the defensive line policy, we had in our 
possession all the territory of Mexico necessary 
for purposes of indemnity—territory unoccupied. 
That policy was the only certain mode of termi- 
nating the war successfully. It must have saved 
both men and money. Any other course would 
expose us to incalculable evils. The President 
took a different view. Congress sustained him. 
The war has been waged vigorously—our arms 
everywhere triumphant—the Mexican armies an- 
nihilated—the city of Mexico itself in our pos- 
session. But what have we gained? Have we 
conquered peace? Has a treaty been obtained ? 
Indemnity secured? No, no. Every object is 
further off than ever. 

The reason is clear. The plan of the cam- 
paign was erroneous—the object mistaken—in- 
demnity sought in awrong way. It was in our 
power to take it—we aimed at it by treaty, and 
failed. Our sole gain was military glory, achieved 
at an expense of forty millions of dollars, and 
thousands of lives. 

He went into a calculation to show that a de- 
fensive line could easily be maintained, and at 
comparatively small cost. 

Another campaign was to be provided for— 
what now shall be done? The President recom- 
mends the vigorous prosecution of the war, not 
for conquest, but for peace. He could not approve 
or support such policy. The cost of another 
campaign would be still greater—it would reach 
sixty millions of dollars. The army would be 
raised to seventy thousand men. Last year an 
unfortunate famine in the Old World furnished 
a rich market for our products, and the returns 
in specie were large. Now there is a panic in 
the money market. Specie is going abroad, and 
specie is sent to Mexico. The Treasury is drain- 
ed at both ends. Men may be raised; money 
cannot be had so easily. 

But, suppose the war successful—and he had 
no fears for our arms—the more successfully it was 
prosecuted, the more certainly would the objects 
avowed by the Government, be defeated, and the 
objects disavowed, be forced upon us. 

On this point, he dwelt with much force, show- 
ing that the inevitable tendency of the policy 
recommended in the Message, was, to the extinc- 
tion of the nationality of Mexico. 

He spoke at large upon the policy of subjugat- 
ing Mexico, and annexing her States as provin- 
ces or as States. Annexation could never be vol- 
untary—and who could desire it? Ours was the 
Government of the White man. No other than 
the Caucasian race can sustain a free, republican 
Government. ‘The Spanish South American Re- 


tion to the superior. One million of the Mexi- 








tol rest were Indians and Half Breeds. He pro- 


tested again and again against the incorporation 
of such a people with us. 

The consequences of the policy of conquest 
were clearly and forcibly traced. He showed how 
the States would be merged in the Union, and the 
Legislative in the Executive power. 

He then appealed to the Democratic Senators- 
This war was causing a total reverse of Demo- 
cratic policy in all our internal concerns, He 
showed how they were becoming the promo- 
ters of a Paper Currency, Public Debt, Exec- 
utive Patronage, Protection, &c. 

After the close of his speech, the Senate trans- 
acted other unimportant business, and adjourned. 


Hovse.—Petitions and resolutions were pre- 
sented. Some discussion took place on the refer- 
ence of the President’s Message. 

Mr. Giddings moved the reference of so much 
as related to the Amistad case to a Select Com- 
mittee, and made a few remarks calculated to di- 
rect public attention to the flagrant character of 
the demand of the Spanish Government. 


SUPREME COURT. 


December 29.—No. 11. New Jersey Steam Nav- 
igation Company, appellant, vs. Merchants’ Bank 
of Boston. : 

The argument of this cause was continued by 
Mr. Ames for the appellant. 

Adjourned till to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 


December 30.—No. 12. The United States, plain. 
tiffs, vs. Beverly Daniel’s Executors, on a certifi- 
cate of division in opinion between the J udges of 
the Circuit Court of the United States for North 
Carolina. Mr. Justice McLean delivered the 
opinion of the Court in this cause, that the action 
in the form prosecuted will not lie. 

No. 11. The New Jersey Steam Navigation 
Company, appellants, vs. The Merchants’ Bank of 
Boston. The argument of this cause was contin- 
ued by Mr. Ames for the appellant. 

Adjourned until to-morrow at 11 o'clock, A. M. 
December 31.—No. 11. The New Jersey Steam 
Navigation Company, appellant, vs. the Mer- 
chants’ Bank of Boston. The argument of this 
cause was continued by Mr. R. W. Greene, for 
the appellee. 

Adjourned till Monday at 11 o’clock. 

January 3, 1848—No. 11. The New Jersey 
Steam Navigation Company, appcllants, vs. The 
Merchants’ Bank of Boston. The argument of 
this cause was continued by Messrs. Greene and 
Webster for the appellees. 

Adjourned until to-morrow at 11 o’clock, A. M. 











MEXICO, 


Gen. Patterson, with his large train, has enter- 
ed the city of Mexico. 

The Mexican Congress, on the 6th ult., had a 
quorum. A rumor was abroad, that Commission- 
ers were to be despatched to Havana, to treat for 
peace with the United States. 

Capt. James Smith, of the 2d infantry, died at 
Encero on the 4th ult. 

The New Iris states that the Mexican Govern- 
ment had called Canalzio, Alcosta, and Lombar- 
dini, for the purpose of giving them a commission 
to raise a new army. 

Lieut. Whipple, some months since a captive 
among the Mexicans, is now at Puebla, acting as 
adjutant to Gen. Lane. 

Col. Hughes has been appointed civil and mili- 
tary Governor of Jalapa. 

Senor Rosa, Minister of Justice and Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs, had published a decree protesting 
against the sale of church property, except for the 
benefit: of the Mexican Government and the 
church. 

Senor Smith, civil and military Governor of 
Mexico, thereupon issued his decree, as follows: 
“ OrvicE or tne Civit anp Mivtrary Governor, 

National Palace, Mexico, Dec. 10, 1847. 

“1, Any decree of the Mexican General Gov- 
ernment affecting or modifying the - political 
rights of those living in the territory occupied by 
the American army is null, and any attempt to 
promulgate such decree as effective, or to enforce 
it without the consent and approbation of the 
Awerican authorities, will be considered and pun- 
ished as a direct opposition to them. 

_ #2. The penile of the city of Mexico have the 
right to e their municipal elections without 
any interruption. 

“ Pexsirer F. Smtru, Brevet Brig. Gen. 
and Civil and Military Governor. 

“‘ By the Governor: 

“R. P. Hammonn, Secretary.” 





THE MEXICAN CONGRESS AND PRESIDENT 
ANAYA. 


In the New Orleans Delta, of the 23d ultimo, 
we find a series of letters from “ Mustang,” their 
excellent correspondent at Mexico, from which 
we extract the following: 

“ Mexico, December 13, 1847. 

“] informed you, in my letter of the 4th inst., 
that the Government at Queretaro were anxious 
and willing to make a peace ; that if the despatches 
to Mr. Trist had been three days longer reaching 
him, a treaty would have been concluded—of this 
there is no doubt. My informant is a gentleman at 
Queretaro, who is well conversant with the move- 
ments and measures of the Mexican Government. 
He also informed me, as I then wrote you, that 
the Convention of Governors, which adjourned 
about the ist instant, were unanimous in their 
views, that the only way for the Mexicaas to pre- 
serve their nationality, and retain any portion of 
their territory, was immediately to conclude a 
peace —‘an honorable peace}, and that it was 
‘not dishonorable in them to sell their territory; 
and, furthermore, that the Governors there as- 
sembled, and the National Government, had mu- 
tually pledged themselves to the support of each 
other, if they had succeeded in concluding with 
Mr. 'l'rist a treaty of peace. 

«“ The commissioners on the part of Mexico have 
been in this city, and, I am informed, have been 
endeavoring to arrange with Mr. Trist. Whether 
they have succeeded, no person as yot is apprized ; 
but I hope, for the interests of our country, that 
he will, if he is so enabled, go home with the 
treaty in his pocket. Not only the interests of 
the country, but the interests of the world, and 
the preservation of the honor of our gallant little 
army, who labored so hard and accomplished so 
— require it at his hands. One thing is certain: 
Mr. Trist did not go home with the last train, 
which left here on the 9th instant. From this, 
we might conclude that he intends having some 
understanding with the Mexicans before he leaves. 
I think it altogether probable he will either make 
a treaty, or take home with him the propositions 
of the Mexicans. If he makes a treaty, there is 
but little doubt of its being confirmed immedi- 
ately after the organization of the Mexican Con- 
gress, in January.” 








INTELLIGENCE FROM BRAZIL AND LA 
PLATA, 

By way of Rio Janeiro, the New York Herald 
is in possession of news from Montevideo to the 
25th October; but nothing of importance had 

ired since previons advices. 

From Entre Rios and Corrientes, the news is 
somewhat interesting. The Corrientinian Colo- 
nel, Nicanor Caceres, commandant of the frontier, 
had deserted the party of Madariaga, and pre- 
sented himself to Urquiza, with a force of from 
four hundred to five hundred men, and the best 
of the cavalry in the province. Madariaga, who, 
it appears, suspected this desertion, followed to- 
wards the frontier with the greater part of his 
army, in order to arrest Caceres, but he arrived 
too late. Letters from Entre Rios, under date 
15th October, state that this occurrence threw 
that province into a state of great excitement, and 
that all business and labor were suspended, con- 
trasting sadly with the profound peace uni- 
versal industry which so lately reigned there. 
The presence of Madariaga on the frontier, at the 
head of a respectably-sized army, determined Ur- 
quiza _ take a oe ee forty- 
eight hours, the whole province arms, 
soar the Choveemies ne the head of his troops, was 
on the move towards the frontier. It is or le 
that the next arrival from La Plata will bring us 
news of the invasion of the province of Corrientes. 

From Buenos Ayres there is nothing new. The 
French, at the last accounts, kept up the block- 
ade of port. 

> —————_ 

TERRIBLE STEAMBOAT EXPLOSION AND 
IMMENSE LOSS OF LIFE, 


Cincinnati, Dec. 30, 1847—1 P. M. 
accident occurred on the river yesterday, of 

melancholy character, fot ge has 
thrown a d — the community. The 
iteamat dh. ‘ohngon, on her trip from Cincin- 





The boat took fire immediately after the explo- 
sion, and was burnt to the water’s edge. This 
added to the horrors of the scene, and prevented 
many from being saved, who otherwise would have 
been rescued from the wreck by boats and various 
crafts which went to their assistance. 





STATE LIBERTY CONVENTION. 


GRAND RALLY. 
It is time for the Liberty Party in Massachusetts to be 
moving with energy. Our national banner is flying, bearing 
the honored and worthy names of Hatz and Kina. Massa- 
chusetts must give them a generous support. ‘To do this, we 
must use the means. We must be organized. We must hold 
meetings. We must circulate the documents. We are/irst 
in the field with our candidates. Let us keep ahead of eve- 
rything in our zeal and energy and activity. The other par- 
ties cannot get away from their entanglement witb Slavery, 
but must sink or swim as they can within its throttling 
death grasp. The friends of actual Freedom, the enemies of 
Slavery, those who become wearied from party entanglements, 
will have nowhere to go but to the Liberty Ticket. Let us 
prepare for a great accession to our ranks, by showing our- 
selves to be firm, magnanimous, and energetic. 
For this purpose, the State Central Committee bave re- 
solved to call our customary annual Mass Convention at 
Fanueil Hall, on Wednesday, the 26th of January, at 10 
v'clock, A. M. 
We have reason to hope that the Hon. John P. Hale will be 
at home about that time, and will be present and address the 
Convention on that day. 
For the Committee: 
CALEB SWAN, Chairman. 
Easton, December 12, 1847. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 


BALTIMORE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Reflections on the New Year—An Appropriate Ser- 
mon by Rev. G. W. Burnap—This Gentleman’s 
Church, and his Position—The Unitarians and the 
War— Proceedings of the Legislature of Mary- 
land—Gov. Pratt’s Message—Its Recommenda- 
tions and its Tone—Pennsylvania and Maryland 
Fugitive Slaves—Mr. Clagett again in the Field— 
The Tobucco Warehouses Threatened — Jealousy 
of Ohio Tobacco Culture—Free vs. Slave Produce— 
Petition for the Expulsion of the Free Blacks— 
Progress of the Spirit of Discussionin Baltimore. 


Battimorg, January 3, 1848, 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Well, we have entered upon a New Year, and 
the minds of all are naturally occupied with re- 
trospections and anticipations, hopes and fears. 
It is well that it isso. It is profitable to look back 
on the past year, and ask ourselves, What have I 
done for humanity? Have I lived for any defi- 
nite end? Havel achieved any good purpose? 
Is the world any better for my presence? And 
it is still more profitable to look forward, and re- 
solve upon some definite and fixed course of life; 
to redeem the Past, if we are conscious of having 
wasted it in idleness, or employed it for sinful pur- 
poses; to lead alife of activity in some useful 
sphere, instead of suffering the powers with 
which we have been endowed to rust out, and 
thus to lose their natural spring and capacity ! 
Yesterday being the first Sunday of the New 
Year, our clergymen, of course, all adapted their 
discourses to the occasion. Having become aware 
but the other day that Rev. George W. Burnap, 
so celebrated for his lectures on the “Sphere and 
Duties of Woman,” (a book which has, by the by, 
enjoyed a very wide Christmas sale,) was preach- 
ing in the new hall at the corner of Calvert and 
Saratoga streets, I concluded to hear his New 
Year’s sermon. I have no cause to regret my 
choice. To say nothing of the great improvement 
in the sound of the preacher’s voice, which was 50 
execrable at the church, the discourse was, cer- 
tainly, one of rare excellence. Its aim was to 
show that Christianity is practical, not theoreti- 
cal; that it should be an every day matter, not a 
mere Sunday habit; that the man or woman who 
fled from the duties of the “ world,” so called, in 
dread of its temptations, thereby gave proof of a 
want of religion, because they virtually acknow- 
ledged that they were not prepared for the truest 
test of their piety! It was plainly shown that 
the whole of life is religion, if wisely lived ; and the 
necessity of commencing the New Year with de/i- 
nite purposes Was eloquently urged upon us, and 
enforced by various striking illustrations. The 
sermon was, in a word, one of rare practicality, 
and therefore calculated to do good. The more 
wealthy members of his congregation could not 
better appropriate a few dollars of the profits of 
the past year than in the issue of a pamphlet edi- 
tion of it for general circulation. 

Mr. Burnap announced that the church in 
which his congregation have been accustomed to 
worship would probably be ready for their return 
by next Sunday. This imposing edifice has been 
under repair for some months past. It is said to 
be greatly benefited thereby, in many respects, a 
fine sounding-board being among the improve- 
ments. Some such appliance was sadly needed. 
As | have hinted, the sound was, under the old 
arrangement, positively unendurable. The rev- 
erend gentleman also announced that the subject 
of his first discourse in the renovated building 
would be the origin and history of Unitarianism 
in general, and of the First Independent Church 
in Baltimore in particular. My personal regard 
for the speaker, and my desire to see him make 
proper use of his very favorable position for use- 
fulness in the line of Reform, (preaching, as he 
does, chiefly to New Englanders and their descend- 
ants.) leads me to express the hope that he will 
take occasion to indicate the anti-war and anti- 
slavery attitude so nobly assumed by his clerical 
brethren in their address to Unitarians, and offer 
the accompanying petition for the withdrawal of 
your blood-stained army from Mexico, to his con- 
gregation, for signature, as requested to do in said 
address. The effect would be unquestionably 
good, while the step itself, I doubt not, would be 
responded to approvingly by his flock. Shall 
such an opening for clerical heroism be disregard- 
ed and lost? Let it not be! 

Our Legislature ‘commenced its first biennial 
session on Monday, under unusually interesting 
circumstances. ‘The new Governor (Philip Fran- 
cis Thomas) will be ina to-day. Ofcourse, 
there will be a “rush” to greet him. Te will, no 
doubt, be surprised to discover that he has so 
many “ friends,” such disinterested ones, too! The 
valedictory message of his predecessor was deliv- 
ered on last Tuesday. [t is comparatively brief, 
and unusually well written—good tempered with- 
al, which is a rare quality in our Southern mes- 
sages at the present juncture. It oxhibits_a very 
gratifying condition of our finances under the re- 
sumption movement, and urges the necessity of 
continued exertions to sustain the faith of the 
State. The great importance of the extension of 
our railroad to the Ohio is insisted on, and an ex- 
hortation is given not to let the golden opportu- 
nity to secure a right of way through one of the 
intervening sister States be lost forever. 

His Excellency appears to have a just regard 
for the prosperity of Baltimore, and to be actuat- 
ed by none of those petty jealousies exhibited so 
fiercely by certain individuals identified with the 
special interests of the section from which he 
came. He is a Prince George’s man, and yet his 
message was scarcely dry before a representative 
from the same county (Thomas W. Clagett, of 
liberty-of-the-press-denouncing memory) asked 
leave to bring in a bill to sell the State tobacco 
warehouses in this city, and to require the _— ions 
to be made in the tobucco-growing region! Thesub- 
ject was referred to a special committee. If its 
report should speak as candidly as certain wri- 
ters of Charles and Prince 8, 2 picture of 
the regregressive condition of said region will be 
presented gloomy enough, and one which will 
most graphically set forth the wreck and ruin 
consequent upon the slave system. I have no 
idea that the will grant any such ab- 
surdly selfish request. The movement, how- 
ever, will do good. The seoret of it is, in the mean 
time, well ame < seen It may be dis- 
covered in the e inspections of Mary- 
land tobacco, during 1847, amounted to 5,160 
hhds.,while those of Ohio amounted to 5,922! Ifthe 
balance in favor of that distant free State is now 
seven hundred and sixty-two hog sheads per year, what 
may it not be to railroad 
extension to the very doors of the free-muscled 
cultivators of the West? As it regards this ques- 
tion of reform in the department of inspections, 1 


would rag 6 whether it i3 doing 
justice to eet Mae eh white men to per- 
mit the slaveh 


olding inspectors to use their unpai 
slaves in the tobacco warehouses ? This is ooncly 
not fair competition, and it should be the first ob- 








free colored field hands and house servants; and our 
non-slaveholding citizens will not allow them to 
be expelled for the benefit of an exclusive inter- 
est, which seeks to increase the value of slave 
labor by the removal of the competition of free 
labor. For this is the secret spring of this move- 
ment of ruthless oppression. 

The retiring Governor has shown good sense 
in peangers Ayn resolutions of Northern Legisla- 
tures, with respect to slavery, very differently 
from the Governors of South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. He has respectfully referred certain reso- 
lutions of the Connecticut Législature, relative to 
the War and the Proviso, to our own legislators, 
although taking occasion to dissent from the views 
set forth therein, while assuming decided ground 
against slavery-restriction. Nor has he lost his 
temper when treating of the course of the author- 
ities of Pennsylvania with reference to fugitive 
slaves, and the determination of her citizens on 
the subject, although the Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia would not recognise flight from slavery as a 
crime! Governor Pratt’s moderation is more re- 
markable in view of the fact, that he has been a 

ersonal loser by fugitism! (There is now pend- 
ing, before Prince George’s county court, the trial 
of a free colored man, charged with aiding the 
escape of one of his female slaves.) He does not, 
however, despair of obtaining redress, but recom- 
mends that “an appeal to our sister State of 
Pennsylvania, be e, in a spirit of frankness 
and friendly expostulation.” 

The spirit of free inquiry, to which I have fre- 
quently referred as a cheering indication, is still 
doing its good office in our city. The question 
of the probability of the dissolution of the Union 
has been before the Murray Institute, for the 
second time, and will come up again on Wednes- 
day evening. The discussion, thus far, has been 
neither so able nor so thorough and candid as 
desirable, yet it will do good. 

The question started in the prayer of certain 
of your citizens for the prohibition of the slave 
trade at the Nation’s Capital, will be opened be- 
fore the Philomathean Institute, on to-morrow 
evening. A hearty and protracted debate may 
be anticipated. I will report the result in a fu- 
ture letter. J. E.S. 


LETLTER FROM PHILADELPHIA, 





Puitaveiruia, Dec. 29, 1847. 

Dr. Barter: If you are not overrun with cor- 
respondents, I can furnish you with an occasional 
letter from Philadelphia. The matter of latest 
interest to the friends of freedom here, is the ter- 
mination (for the present at least) of the slave case 
of Samuel Smith alias James Williams. He was 
arrested by a claimant from Maryland named 
Roth, and taken before Judge Kane, of the United 
States District Court. The history of the case is 
briefly this : 

On Monday evening, the 20th instant, he was 
decoyed near to the office of Alderman Brazer, 
North Fifth street, arrested and taken to the 
office of the Alderman, on a charge made by Roth, 
of having stolen a coat from him in Cecil county, 
Maryland. Without being confronted by a wit- 
ness, the Alderman immediately held him to bail, 
in the sum of $300, for a further hearing. In de- 
fault of bail, he was committed to prison. The 
next morning he was taken out on bail, and taken 
before Judge Kane, charged with being a fugitive 
from slavery ; and, on application of G. W. Bar- 
ton, Esq., counsel for the claimant, the further 
hearing of the case was postponed until the 28th 
instant, to enable the claimant to procure evidence 
from Maryland, that he was his slave. He was 
then committed by the United States marshal to 
the debtor’s apartment of the county prison. It 
being against the law of Pennsylvania for a jailer 
to receive a fugitive slave into a prison of the 
Commonwealih, Thomas Earle and Charles Gib- 
bons, Esqs., as counsel for the alleged fugitive, 
applied to Judge Kelley, of the Court of Common 
Pleas, and obtained from him a writ of habeas cor- 

, directed to the jailer, commanding him to 
teing the body of the fugitive before the court. 
Pending the hearing of this writ before Judge 
Kelley, Judge Kane, of the District Court, sent 
an order to the jailer to deliver him to the United 
States marshal. This the jailer complied with, 
and made return to Judge Kelley, that he was no 
longer in his custody. 

At first it was supposed that there was a con- 
flict of jurisdiction between the United States 
Court and State Court. But, on reflection, 
Judge Kelley decided that Judge Kane had the 
right to amend his order of commitment, and com- 
mit him to some other place where he could be 
lawfully kept. The writ of habeas corpus was 
therefore dismissed. In the meanwhile, Alder- 
man Brazer, his constable, Roberts, an officer 
named Kline, the claimant, Roth, and a colored 
man named Denby, were charged, on oath of the 
fugitive, with a conspiracy, falsely to imprison 
eee charging him with the larceny of a coat, 
as above stated. By permission of Judge Kane, 
he was taken before Alderman Elkinton, to testi- 
fy on this charge; and, after hearing, the defend- 
ants, with the exception of Roth, who had gone to 
Maryland for his proofs, were held to bail, .re- 
spectively, in sums from $250 to $1,000, for a 
further hearing ; and the fugitive in the sum ol 
$500, to give further testimony. Yesterday, the 
second hearing came on before Judge Kane. Roth 
had taken great pains to procure documentary 
evidence of his claim from Maryland; but, on 
submitting it to the Court, it was objected to by 
the counsel for the slave, (with whom was now as- 
sociated David Paul Brown, Esq.,) as not being 
authenticated according to the laws of the United 
States. The objection was sustained, and the evi- 
dence ruled out. Mr. Barton, counsel for the 
claimant, then applied for a further postponement 
of the hearing, to enable them to perfect their 
authentications. After argument, the application 
was refused, on the ground that the claimant had 
been guilty of laches, as he had had sufficient 
time to perfect them, if he had used due diligence. 
Parol testimony was next offered, but it was held 
to be insufficient, and the Judge ordered him to 
be discharged. He is still held to testify in the 
conspiracy case; and whether his claimant can 
or will make a fresh effort to take him, remains 
to be seen. 

In my next week’s letter I will endeavor to 
give you some reflections on the “ Model Artistes,” 
who are making some stir here, and expect short- 
ly to visit Washington. 

ALGERNON Sipney. 





LETTER FROM INDIANA. 
Sourn Hanovar, Ia., Dec. 24, 1847. 

Dr. Battery: I have been exceedingly interest- 
ed in your extracts and speculations, from week 
to week, as to the probable course of Northern 
Democrats on the Proviso. The letters of Mr. R. 
D. Owen, published some time ago, and the pub- 
lic declarations of several other distinguished 
members of the party, who opposed the Proviso 
on the first vote, lead to the hope that they, too, 
will be found at last on the side of Liberty, in fa- 
vor of extending the area of freedom, indeed. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


ALEXANDRIA, Junuary 3. 
So far as the flour and grain markets are concerned, the 
holydays are not yet over; and all the information we impart. 
is, that the wagon price of flour is $5.75, with very light re- 
ceipts. N 0 sales from stores. Nothing doing in grain, and 
none offering. Dealers remain very torpid.—Gazeile. 








— 


Bartimore, January 3. 


2.25 to $3.50 per 100 pounds 
.75 nett, and averaging $3 


Cattle —Prices ranged from 
on the hoof, egual to $4.50 
Pome 

og $.—Sales of live hogs are making at $5 a $5.25 
ae Lt aie ta An i were sold ate, uk rate 
le ; aud we learn ‘ r 
rol a $5.93. ; that some 300 barrels were 
e hear of a small sale of City Mills fi g i 
is the only transaction reported to us loviey. Katine 

Grain.—Very little wheat at market, and the sales snow a 
decline in price. Good to prime red wheat at $1.30 a $1.35; 
white, $1.35 a $1.40; family flour white, $1.40 a $1.45, hite 
“= 57 a 59 pe and yellow at 62 cents. 

ovisions.—Pork, city packed Mess beef, @12- 
No. 1 $10; prime, $8. A Jot of old estern bacon, “ae ab 
6 cents, and some small parcels at 6 1-4 a 6 1-2 cents: good 
shoulders, 6 ceuts, in limited lots; new city cured sides at 
7 1-2 cents, and shoulders at the same rate. Lard, in kegs 
has been sold at 73-4 a 8 cents ; in barrels, 7 1-4 a7 1-2 cents. 
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L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER. 
— 

The leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of 
the question of Slavery, and the advocacy of the main prin- 
ciples of the Liberty Party. Due attention is given to Social 
and Political Questions of general importance; uor are the 
interests of a Pure Literature overlooked. 
It aims to preserve a faithful record of importaut events; 
of inventions or discoveries affecting the progress of Society ; 
of public documents of permanent value; and, during the 
sessions of Congress, to present such reports of its proceed- 
ings, a8 will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but 
of its spirit and policy. ‘The debates on the exciting subjects 
of Slavery and the Mexican War, expected to arise in the 
next Congress, will occupy a large share of its columns. 
A distinguishing feature of the Era is the large space it 
devotes, weekly, to a fair exhibition of the public sentiment, 
both of the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, by co- 
pious extracts from their leading journals, aud from the pro- 
ceedings of legislative bodies and important public meetings 
throughout the country. 
Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 
its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign Cor- 
respondence. 
It is printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest quality, in 
the best style, at $2 a year, payable in udvunce. 
The generous spirit in which the Era has been welcomed 
by the Public Press, and the very liberal patronage it has 
received during this, the first year of its existence, encourage 
us to hope for large accessions to our subscription list. 
It is desirable that subscriptions be forwarded without de- 
lay, 80 that they may be entered before the approaching 
Congress. Address L. P. NOBLE, 
Publisher of the National Era, Washington, D. C. 








ust PUBLISHED—Causes of National Solicitude: A 
, ragneg) ex ene in the 13th Presbyterian Church, New 
York, on Thankrgiving Day, November 25, 1847, by Rev. 
Samuel D. Burchard. A few copies have been secured, and 
can be purchased only of the subscriber. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Also, ‘A Discourse delivered at the Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, New York, on Thanksgiving Day, the 25th of 
November, 1847: By Henry Ward Beecher” —a hand- 
sume covered pamphlet ot 28 pages octavo, which should have 
a place in the library of every Anti-Slavery man. Price 12 1-2 
cents single, $1 per dozen. For sale at the Anti-Slavery De- 
pository, 22 Spruce street, New York, b 


y 
Jan. 6. WILLIAM HARNED. 


IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, coruer of Main 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Missouri, litinois, Tennessee, New York, and Arkansas. 
Jan. 6.—tf a 

OUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL, FORK 

BOYS, Amherst, Massachusetts ; Rev. J. A. Nash, 
Principal.—The winter session of this school will commence 
on Wednesday, November 3, and will continue till April 
1, 1848—five months. Pupils are received from eight to six- 
teen years of age. The number is limited to twenty-tive. 
Catalogues and circulars, containing, together with a list of 
the pupils and their resid , 4 stat t of the character, 
plan, and object of the school, may be obtained by addressing 
the Principal, at Amherst, Mass. Sept. 16.—8t 

EW BOOKS, at the Anti-Slavery Depository, 22 Spruce 

street, New York. 
Life of Benjamin Lundy—3i6 pages, 12mo; bound in mus- 
lin; with a portrait py Re ong and a beautiful colored map 
of California, Texas, Mexico, and part of the United States ; 
including his journeys to Texas and Mexico, and a notice ot 
the Revolution in Hayti. Price 75 cents. 
Facts for the People—a pamphlet of 142 pages—a compila- 
tion from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon, J. RK: Gid- 
dings, J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of the Unit- 
ed States Government to Slavery, and embracing a history of 
the Mexican War, its origin and objects. By Loring Moody, 
of Boston, Massachusetts. Price 20 cents. 
The Young Man—or Lectures for the Times. By Rev. 
William W. Patton, Hartford, Connecticut. 214 pages, 12mo, 
bound in muslin. Price 62 1-2 cents. 
Argument on Secturianism—by Gerrit Smith—an octave 
pamphlet of 38 pages. Price 19 1-2 cents. 
Picture of Siavery—for Youth—by the author of “the 
Branded Hand,” &e. 36 pages, 12mo, with several engrav- 
ings. Price 8 cents. 
New Tracts, at eighty cents per hundred. 
P — 1. Slavery and the Slave Trade at the Nation’s Cap- 

















No. 2. Facts for the People of the Free States. 
No. 3. Catechism of the Mexican War. 
No. 4. Shall we give Bibles to 3,000,000 of American Slaves? 
For sale, as above, by WILLIAM HARNED, 
July 22. 22 Spruce street, Agent. 
KEE READING ROOM at the Publication Office and 
Depository of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, No. 22 Spruce street, New York.—The advantages 
aud accommodations of this establishment (superior to any 
other of the kind in this country) are positively free to all. 
In addition to all the Liberty party newspapers now publish- 
ed, will be found a variety of others, Auti-Slavery, fuvoruble, 
and Pro-Slavery, comprising, in all, files of nearly one hun- 
dred weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly periodicals, pub- 
lished in nineteen of the United States, in Canada, Great 
Britain, France, and Holland. A special invitation is extend- 
ed to friends and strangers visiting New York, to spend their 
leisure time in looking over this extensive collection of useful 
information. 
‘The National Era is received at the Reading Koom, from 
Washington, by the earliest mail, and single copies may be 
purchased every Friday morning. r 
Nov. 11. WILLIAM HARNED, Office Agent. 
OREIGN PERIODICALS.— 
REPUBLICATION OF 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 
The above Periodicals are — in New York, immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the british steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are 
Binek ls s - 


of the Edinburgh edition. 
The widespread fame of these splendid Periodicals renders 
it needless to say much in their praise. As literary organs, 
they stand far in advance of any works of a similar stamp now 
published, while the political complexion of each is marked 
by adignity, candor, and forbearance, not often found in works 
of a party character. 

Tig cobeaee the views of the three great ies in Eng- 
land—Whig, Tory, and Radical. “ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster” Radical. The “North British” is 
of a more religious cast, being under the editorial supervision 
of the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Edinburgh, and Sir David Buew- 
ster, and representing more particularly the Free Church 
movement in Scotland. 

The prices of the Reprints are less than one-third of those 
of the foreign copies, and, while they are equally well got up, 
they afford all that advantage to the Americun over the Eng~ 


lish reader. 
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The St. Lawrence Republican, in a valuable ar- 
ticle, copied by you, refers to the success of the 
Democrats in the last election as being exactly 
proportioned to the zeal and distinctness with 
which they urged the principles of the Proviso. 
Among other instances, is that of one member 
from Indiana, who voted against it, and who was 
re-elected by a majority of only 42 votes. The 
Hon. T. J. Henley is the member from Indiana 
here alluded to, and the facts with regard to his 
re-election are even much more encouraging than 
they are given in the article quoted. Mr. Hen- 
ley’s majority over his opponent in 1845 was about 
900 votes; 1 think more than that. In 1847, so 
unpopular was his vote against the Proviso, that 
his majority was reduced, as stated, to 42. But 
this is not all. So conscious was Mr. Henley of 
the light in which the matter was viewed, that, in 
canvassing, he placed his defence entirely on the 
ground assumed by Mr. Owen, and declared, most 
emphatically and unequivocally, in my hearing, 
and after being questioned by me, that he was in 
favor of the Proviso, and had always been in favor 
of it; that he had no doubt it would be brought 
up again and and that he intended to vote 
for it and support it with all his power; and far- 
ther, that he had always supported it when in- 
troduced, and had never voted against it! 

Under these circumstan vg Gap such public 
. declarations, surely there can be no doubt that, in 
the great struggle approaching, Mr. Henley will 
be found representing the vast majority of his con- 
stituents, and strongly for the right. 1 
make these statements in justice to him, and that 
his position may not be misunde 1 have 
not taken but have had the 
best opportunities to learn Mr. Henley’s course 
before the people on the matter ; and you, Doctor, 
can certify that 1 am not likely to misrepresent 
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For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 

For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 = do. 

For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 do. 

For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 = do. 

For Blackwood’s Magazine, 300 do. 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 do. 
CLUBBING, 


Four copies of all or any of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

OF Remittances and communications must be made in all 
cases without expense to the publishers. The former may al- 
ways be done through a postmaster, by handing him the 
amvunt to be remitted, taking his receipt, and forwarding the 
receipt by mail, post paid; or the money may be enclosed in 
a letter, postpaid, directed to the publishers. . 

N. B. The postage on all these Periodicals is reduced by 
the late post-office law to about one-third the former rates, 
oe ed important saving in the expense to mail sub- 
scribers. 

In most of the large Cities und Towns lying on the princi- 
pal ruitroud and stewmbout routes in the United States, these 
periodicals will be delivered FREE OF POSTAGE. 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 

Jan. 7.—6m 112 Fulton street, New York. 


Ts DAILY NATIONAL WHIG is published in the city 
of Washington, every day, at three o’clock P. M., Sun- 
days excepted, and served te subscribers in the City, at the 
Navy Yard, in Georgetown, in Alexandria, and in Baltimore, 
the same evening, at six and a quarter cents a week, payable 
to the sole agent of the Whig, G. L. Gillchrest, Esq., or his 
order. It is also mailed to any part of the United States for 
$4 per annum, or $2 for six months, payable in advance. 
Advertisements of ten lines or less inserted one time for 50 
cents, two times for 75 cents, three times for $1, one week for 
$1.75, two weeks for $2.75, one month for $4, two months for 
$7, three months for $i0, six months for $16, one year for 
$30, payable always in advance. 

The National Whig is what ita name indicates. It speaks 
the sentiments of the bet party of the Union on every 
question of public policy. It advocates the election to the 
Presidency of Zachary Taylor, subject to the decision of a 
Whig National Convention. It makes war to the knife upon 
all the measures and acts of the Administration deemed to be 
adverse to the interests of the country, and exposes without 
fear or favor the corruptions of the party in power. Its col- 
umns are open to every man in the country, for the discus- 
sion of political or any other questions. ; 

In addition to politics, a large space in the National Whig 
will be devoted to publications upon Agriculture, Mechanics, 
and other useful arts, Science in general, Law, Medicine, Sta- 
tistics, &e. Choice specimens of American and Foreign Lit- 
erature will also be given mening er &. A weekly 
list of the Patents issued by the t Office will likewise 
be pub whole forming a complete family news 
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the time has come to do so. 

at fn aot the grant to C oyer the Ter- 
ritories absolute? Is it im any way divided? 
Have “the people” any fraction of it, or can 
they resume it, in the absence of those measures 
which they themselves have appointed in the Con- 
stitution for that purpose? Certainly not. Have 
not Congress, for any reason that may be suffi- 
cient to them, the power to keep our ‘lerritories 
always as Territories? They have, and no one, 
as the case now stands, can interfere with them. 
The whole subject of admission, or non-admis- 
sion, as is well said by the Era, is left to their 
discretion. If Congress choose not again for the 
next twenty years to exercise their absolute pow- 
er of making a State, and admitting it into the 
Union—for Congress, and not a presented State 
Constitution, does both—can they not do so? Are 
the magnificent proportions of the sun less, whilst 
it is behind the moon in eclipse, or concealed 
from our vision by a temporary. cloud of the 
earth ? 

Let us suppose that a Constitution, to elevate 
one of our Territories into a State, was presented 
to Congress, with nothing objectionable in it but 
the enslavement of all poor persons, of whatever 
complexion—man, Woman, and child, with their 
posterity, forever—who could not produce twen- 
ty dollars each, or have it, in good fuith, produced 
for them. Let us further suppose, that Congress, 
as is indeed the case, are desirous to convert the 
Territory into a State. Up to the very moment 
that witnesses the ratification of the presented 
Constitution, Congress are as fully bound, as the 
Era truly admits, as they ever were, to protect ail 
the rights of the Territorial poor now intended to 
be enslaved, as of the richest in the land. In this 
case, Congress is placed in a dilemma, which no 
ingenuity can avoid ; it may reject the State Con- 
stitution, because of the slavery embodied in it, 
and keep the Territory a Territory still; or it 
may accept ef the Constitution, and establish sla- 
very as effectually as if they did it themselves. 
Most people say and think that Congress cannot 
establish slavery. But is not the ratification of a 
State Constitution an act of Co ? Can any 
other body of men do it? If I have entire con- 
trol of a field and the fences which surround it, 
and if I let down the latter, so that my cattle get 
into my neighbor’s field, does not common sense 
say that J do the act, and not a person who stands 
by to take advantage of it, but who cannot move 
till do? It will not do for Congress to say that, 
inasmuch as they cannot directly establish slavery, 
their consent to a State Constitution containing 
this provision amounts to nothing, in any way— 
that it is a dead letter. Not so, if they should 
reject the Constitution, there would not be any 
enslavement of their poor constituents; if they 
should accept it, every person must perceive that, 
by this act, they consign to a subordinate Govern-. 
ment all their rights, while still demanding from 
them the same subjection or allegiance to the 
laws of the United States, as when they were 
under a Territorial form; that, by their own deci- 
sion, they hand over to others rights which they 
know will be destroyed, instead of being protect- 
ed as they had been ; that they give them up to a 
Government whose enormities they cannot cor- 
rect, and over which they acknowledge they have 
no contro! on this subject ; in fine, that they give 
permission to others to strip a class of their con- 
stituents of all their rights, whilst no attempt is 
ever made to inform fhe victims of the atrocity 
meditated against them.* 

Whilst 1 am well aware that no constitutional 
argument, to be relied on, can be built upon any- 
thing but the Constitution as it ought to be, and 
not on the varying practices of men under it, no 
more effectual device could be planned ‘by Con- 
gress for doing what they had no authority to do, 
than the foregoing. That the framers of the Con- 
stitution expected—however unwisely, as it has 
turned out—that slavery would so disappear as 
to render any formal abolition unnecessary ; and 
that, as a means towards that end, no slave State 
was ever afterwards to be formed, or admitted into 
the Union, I fully believe. But the members of 
Congress, since the adoption of that instrument, 
have not thought so. That they love slavery, 
that they think it a good institution, tending to 
promote the growth and civilization of a people, I 
do not yet believe. But the slaveholders, by deing 
united on this subject, have secured to themselves 
the management of the Government; and a proper 
subservience of the members from the free States 
may feed them and their friends with the crumbs 
of an office. In this way, on the part of some— 
by indifference to Liberty on the part of others— 
every State that has made application for admis- 
sion into the Union, slaveholding or not, has been 
admitted—till we have now as many slave States 
as free, Congress having put freedom and slavery 
on equal terms, so far as forming new States and 
admitting them into the Union is concerned. 
They have found out, too, that they can do by 
others what they cannot do themselves—there 
being no scheme more effectual to promote and 
extend slavery than to ratify a State Constitution 
providing for it, and then saying that this Con- 
stitution can no more be intermeddled with, be- 
cause it is a State Constitution, and that the suf- 
ferers, abandoned at a time when they most need- 
ed protection and direction, must get their re- 
dress, if entitled to any, from slaveholding State 
judges, or from a submissive United States Court, 
or not atall. If this is not an attempt to alienate 
the powers—the sovereign right—of protection, 
conferred on them by the people, and upon none 
others, I know not by what name to describe it. 


The dogmas I have been examining, in the fore- 
going remarks, are professed by those in this 
country, especially at the South, who are called a 
State-rights party. Whilst the schemers among 
them know that their notions will guard slavery 
from the molestation of the law, they fancy that 
they are defending the rights of: the States, about 
to be swallowed up in a consolidated Goyernment. 
By a show of chivalry, too—of helping the inferior 
and weaker party, the State, against a superior and 
antagonistic and oppressive party, the United 
States—they have beguiled well-meaning men into 
their ranks. This party is composed of both Whigs 
and D they not choosing, under this 
name, to contend for the offices of the General 
Government The slaveholding members of Con- 

having the ascendency in that body, the 
members from the free States, some to show their 
subservience, some because they are indifferent 
to Liberty as a principle, join this confederacy, 
whenever a Constitution providing for slavery is 
to be ratified.t 

But was such antagonism as the State-rights 
advocates would persuade us to believe exists be- 
tween the General and State Governments, ever 
contemplated? Were they not intended to be 
harmonious in their respective spheres—the Gen- 
eral Government having such powers del 


to it as really made it a Government—while the 


individual States managed smaller mati espe- 
cially those with which they were more particular- 
ly concerned ? 
Persons among us seem to think, if a Govern- 
wate i: “q ue “ ond that of the United 
ps, more formally delegated than 
any other) that it must seednie tr inferior. 
But is not this opposed to fundamental American 
Principles, which suppose that all just govern- 
ment is derived from the people, to be used for 
their good, and, of course, delegated? So a Gov- 
ernment, as ours, may have all the necessary and 
proper powers of a Government “ delegated” to it. 
By adverting to the 6th article of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, it will be found that 
the harmony of the General and State Govern- 
ments, above spoken of, is secured as far as any- 
thing of the kind can be. The Executive of the 
United States, the Judiciary, the Members of 
Congress—in fine, all officially connected with the 
Government—are bound by oath or affirmation to 
support. the Constitution. But this is not all. 
‘The Governor and every executive officer of every 
State, the judges, the members of the several State 
Legislat ures, are bound, in the same way, to sup- 
an If a suit be brought in a State C 
pap be shown that the claim of the plaintiff is 
; ama fon of the Constitution of the United 
oft te setion — Congress passed in pursuance 
= the claim is founded on a State law, 
Judges ae ra wnadvisedly or not; for the State 
Judges are bound to observe the Constitution and 
or laws of any State to the contrary. ov 
ing.” Besides all pro it seems to be a pretty 
os make up calleatively tke sreneeorers fhe 
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The : argument was meant to be con- 
fined to the relation of the Constitution to slavery ; 
therefore, n has been said of the ordinance 
of 1787. Buti must not pass by altogether un- 
noticed so im t, so decisive a document. 
Afver declaring that slavery or involuntary ser- 
vitude should not exist in the Northwest ‘T'erri- 
tory, except as a punishment for crimes of which 
the party had been duly convicted, it provided 
“that any person ing into the same, from 
whom labor or serviée is lawfully claimed in any 
one of the original States, such tugitives may be 
reclaimed,” &c. 

“ Original States” mean the States that formed 
the Union, “new States” those that Congress might 
form and admit into the Union. It was as well 
understood by all men sixty years ago as it is now, 
that “original” States were as territorially dis- 
tinct from “new” States as Spain is from Italy ; 
and that a power or right might be granted by 
the Northwest Territory to the States which con- 
stituted the United States then, and withheld 
from those that might afterwards be admitted into 
the Union, but were not even in being at that 
time. There was, in fact, a strong reason for it. 
There was then a general desire to get rid of sla- 
very entirely. But as the “ original States” had the 
drafting of the ordinance, they reserved to them- 
selves the privilege—a privilege expected to be 
of no very long continuance—of reclaiming their 
slaves when they escaped into the Northwestern 
Territory. But nothing could more strongly dis- 
suade a “new” State from adopting slavery than 
the knowledge that slaves, when once they entered 
the Northwestern Territory, were free, to all in- 
tents and purposes. Since the ordinance was 
passed, States have been formed out of territory 
then foreign to us. These are certainly “new” 
States. Yet the courts have decided that Mis- 
souri, for example, can, like the “ original States,” 
go into any State formed from the Northwestern 
Territory, and recapture her slaves who may have 
escaped thither. By what authority they have 
changed a constitutional provision, or its equiva- 
lent, if it is not one, so as to give Missouri a sov- 
ereignty in the States of the Northwestern Ter- 
ritory without their assent to it—so as to make 
“ original” signify “new,” and “new” “ original,” 
I know not. “Fair is foul, and foul is fair,” with 
them, as it would seem, even when human liberty 
is at stake. I have purposely said nothing of Ken- 
tucky, which, although a “ new” State, is formed 
out of one of the “ original” States, because I wish- 
ed to present a case about which there should be 
no doubt; but, even admitting this to be a doubtful 
one, the rule ought not first to be departed from 
in our country, that where liberty and slavery 
are the litigants, the courts lean to the side of sla- 
very. 

A few words on a subject that we do not seem 
to understand and practice, as well as we might. 
When a people assume political independence, 
they impliedly demand of all within their limits 
subjection or allegiance to the laws of their Gov- 
ernment. In the same way, they promise protec- 
tion. Allegiance and protection are deemed, by 
the common sense of the impartial, as well as by 
the excellent author on national law already quot- 
ed, as altogether reciprocal. A Government, ir- 
respectively of its nature, whether liberal or not, 
is born with them, and cannot exist without them, 
any more than a human being can long exist with- 
out air to breathe in. Ifa being be born into the 
world without eyes or nose or the necessary mem- 
bers, it would be pronounced a monster ; so ought 
a Government to be that does not protect, and 
makes no attempt to protect, but rather robs of 
their natural rights the class least able to resist 

them, and from whom they claim allegiance. Ifa 
stranger but enter our country, every one, be he 
resident or not, is bound to respect his rights, and 
he theirs in return. Why so? Simply because 
the Government protects them both. Evenacrim- 
inal who has fled from his own country cannot be 
taken from ours to be tried at home, unless in vir- 
tue of a treaty to that effect; and not then, till 
every proper care is taken to ascertain that he is 
the person that ought to be sent. 

If, then, a stranger merely passing through our 
country is bound to observe all the laws that ap- 
ply to his condition, and if he is deservedly pun- 
ished for violating them, how much stronger is 
the obligation of the resident to observe the laws 
that have protected him in his rights as a free- 
man from infancy to the present hour, and how 
much more obnoxious ought he to be to punish- 
ment for breaking them! Accordingly, we find, 
that as full allegiance is demanded to the Consti- 
tution and laws of the'United States, of even the 
humblest resident or inhabitant of one of our Ter- 
ritories, as of the strongest or most wealthy. If, 
for instance, he rifle or by force detain the mail, 
or violate one of our treaties, or commit murder, 
especially on the high seas, he is tried for it in a 
p United States court. By what authority? Be- 
cause we protect him in his person and in his prop- 
erty. Now, if Congress ratify a State Constitu- 
tution, by which this same man is enslaved, and 
he abandoned by that body entirely to the pro- 
tection of those who have already, with their per- 
mission, stripped him of all his rights, do they, at 
the same time, discharge him from his allegiance 
to their Constitution and laws, or do they require 
it of him as strictly as at any former time? If he 
commit any of the offences above mentioned, isthe 
not tried for them as thoroughly as when he was 
under the Territorial protection? We thus try 
in our courts a human being, even to the forfeit- 
ure of his life, for an offence against our laws, 
when we utterly refuse to protect him by our 
power. This is, indeed, committing the lamb to 
the wolf. 

The foregoing construction of the Constitution 
does away with all necessity for a second Conven- 
tion to form a second State Constitution, on which 
slavery may be engrafted, but which need not be 
submitted to Congress for their ratification. To 
our honor, this juggle has not been attempted yet; 
and it never will, if Congress will do what is in- 
cumbent on all Governments—give protection 
whenever it demands allegiance. If so, even the 
enslaved may yet rejoice in that freedom which 
the benevolence of God bestows on all his chil- 
dren, but which the cruelty of part of them per- 
verts. James G. Birney. 





* When we offered to Texas, by annexing her, the sure 
protection of this Union, we required first that a Convention 
should be held, to get the popular consent to it. 

+ On the debate in the Senate (March 1, 1845) on the ad- 
mission of Florida, inflammatory abuse, if not menaces, 
were used by the slaveholding members, when any objection 
was manifested, by the members from the free States, to the 
slaveholding part of her Constitution—rather more strin- 
gent than any they had yet seen. Mr. Evans, of Maine, at- 
tempting to conciliate them, said “‘ he felt no disposition to 
Fem the principles or measures of the Abolitionists.” Mr. 

n , of Indiana, characterized their spirit as “ hellish.” 
Mr. Woodbridge, of Michigan, said “no human b-ing could 
be more opposed to the Abolitionists than he wus.” These 
are mentivned, not as anything yery extraordinary, (for 
they are but specimens,) bat they do seem rather out of 
place in an American Senate, when spoken against those 
who would free the country from slavery. 
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BY MRS. EMMA D. E. SOUTHWORTH. 


(CONTINUED.) 
THE BALL AND THE BEAUX. 

The next day was a busy one with Mrs. Broth- 
erton and Sybil. At length, at seven o’clock, 
Miss Brotherton was arrayed for the festival. 
As I have never minutely described Sybil Broth- 
erton, I had better de it now, while she is in her 
“best bib and tucker,” when Katy declared she 
“looked like any angel,” (angels don’t wear white 
satin, mecklin lace, and pearls, Katy.) Sybil 
Brotherton was rather below the middle stature, 
with a slender frame, yet full formed, with 
rounded and tapering limbs, and a grace so natu- 
ral that every movement expressed the poetry of 
motion. Her forehead was broad, high, and white ; 
her eyes large, clear, and blue; her lips full, 
glowing, and beautiful. Her complexion was of 
that delicate and t white, so seldom 
seen except in consumptives, and in her cheeks 
was burning that fire of death that so resembles 
= ag ype eel. Her dark oe hair 

ong shining ringlets u er e- 
ful neck and rounded Seomne Sled pate and deli- 
cate beauty was set off to advantage by the rich 
dress of white satin and mecklin lace, and the 
bandeau of pearls contrasted well with her dark 
hair. The carriage of Col. Hines drew up before 
the door at eight o'clock, and an ipod 
Nie He in her velvet mantle and hood, was 

ed in, and driven off. On the morning after 
the ball, Mrs. Brotherton and Sybil were seated 
1 eenien ene 
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Mills, one of our tatives in C 
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“Sybil!” exclaimed the old lady, gravely look- 
over the top of her » les. 

‘My dear grandmother, you know one must be 
merry the day after a ball, if they are not fa- 
tigued.” 

“And is Mr. Mills coming here this morn- 
ing PY 

“ He said that he would do himself the honor 
of calling on us this morning.” 

“ And what did you reply ?” 

“ Why, that Mrs. Brotherton would be happy 
to receive him.” 

“ That was correct. Did you form any other 
new acquaintances, Sybil ?” 

“ N—n—o, madam, none except” —— 

“ Except whom ?” 

“ Nobody, in fact, but”——— 

“But whom ?” 

“But a young gentleman who came with Mr. 
Mills.” 

“ And who was he ?” 

“A young artist.” 

“ Humph ! you are reserved, Sybil. What was 
his name ?” 

“ Middleton.” 

“ And he was very agreeable.” 

“ Dear grandmother, I never said so.” 

“ And you were very much pleased with him.” 

“ Dear grandmother ! pleased with a gentleman 
at the first interview! 1 thought you had a bet- 
ter opinion of me.” 

The old lady smiled. 

“Oh! a gentleman, was he? I thought you 
said He was a painter, 

“ An artist, grandmother, an artist ; and surely 
an artist is a gentleman, if any man is.” : 

‘‘ Humph ! that depends upon whether he paints 
for money or amusement. But I shall not in fu- 
ture trust you to the care of any one. When I 
cannot attend you myself to public places, you 
must remain at home.” 

They were interrupted by a knock at the hall 
door and the entrance of old Broom, who inform- 
ed the ladies that two gentlemen, Mr. Mills and 
Mr. Middleton, had called, and were waiting in 
the drawing-room. 

“Goin and see them, my dear Sybil. 
come presently,” said Mrs. Brotherton. 

As Sybil entered the drawing-room, Mr. Mid- 
dleton advanced and led her to a seat, with the 
courtly grace of “ sixty years since,” hoping that 
Miss Brotherton had suffered no inconvenience 
from the fatigue of the preceding evening, or from 
the ride through the night air. 

Miss Brotherion had suffered no inconvenience, 
and was much obliged. 

Sybil then addressed herself to Mr. Mills, and 
trusted that he would find the neighborhood pleas- 
ant and the neighbors agreeable. 

Mr. Mills was pleased with the neighborhood, 
and anticipated much pleasure from a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with its residents. ; 

At this moment the door opened, and Mrs. 
Brotherton entered. Both gentlemen arose from 
their seats, and Sybil named Mr. Mills—Mr. 
Middleton—Mrs. Brotherton. The latter gen- 
tleman met Mrs. Brotherton, led her to the sofa, 
and took a seat near her. Mrs. Brotherton ex- 
pressed to Mr. Middleton her gratification at 
forming his acquaintance. Mr. Middleton bowed 
reverently, and expressed his deep sense of the 
honor conferred upon him. The conversation 
then became general. Mr. Middleton quite won 
the heart of Mrs. Brotherton, by descanting upon 
the beauties of Brotherton Hall, its antique look, 
its picturesque situation, its pleasant locality, &c. 
Mrs. Brotherton, in acknowledgment, begged that 
he would frequently honor the Hall with his pres- 
ence. All this time, Miss Brotherton was trying 
to amuse the Hon. Meredith Mills, and was in no 
small degree astonished and pleased at the won- 
drous penchant her grandmother had conceived for 
“the portrait painter.” The problem was soon 
solved. The gentlemen arose to take leave. Mad- 
am Brotherton hoped they would soon repeat their 
visit. The gentlemen declared that they should 
feel so happy in accepting her invitation, and they 
bowed themselves out. When the sound of their 
horses feet had died away— 

“ Well! what do youthink of our visiters, grand- 
ma?” asked Sybil, gayly. 

“Why, my dear Sybil, I think Mr. Meredith 
Mills a remarkably handsome, intellectual, and 
polished young gentleman. Of Mr. Middleton, I 
had not much opportunity of judging. He, as I 
regretted to see, had his attention entirely en- 
grossed by yourself during the whole time of his 
visit. One thing, however, did strike me. I never 
saw a fairer illustration of the fact that good blood 
will show itself through all disguises. Now, ob- 
serve—those two men—they were both equally 
well dressed, perhaps equally well educated, and 
received in the same society ; but now observe the 
difference. In Mr. Meredith Mills, you saw the 
high-bred air of a gentleman of family; in Mr. 
Middleton was equally visible the mauvais honte 
of a low person. Mr. Mills was easy, graceful, 
and conversable; Mr. Middleton shy, awkward, 
and embarrassed. I never saw a fairer illustra- 
tion of high-bred aristocracy and of upstart vul- 

arity.” 

Sybil listened to this disquisition, with eyes and 
lips wide open with astonishment. 

“Why, my dear grandmother!” said she, “are 
you not under a mistake? Which of the gentle- 
men did you suppose to be Mr. Mills ?” 

“Why, of course, the Hon. Meredith Mills was 
the gentleman who conversed with me, while you 
were so much occupied with the other young per- 
son.” 

A smile flashed into the eyes and curled around 
the lips of Sybil for an instant, and vanished, as 
she said, seriously— 

“My dear grandmother, it’s all owing to my 
awkward presentation, 1 suppose; but you have 
made the most amusing mistake. The tall, hand- 
some, graceful, accomplished, and high-bred man, 
who led you to the sofa, and who charmed you so 
much by his intellectual conversation, and whom 
you have so highly approved and praised, was 
Harold Middleton, the portrait painter; and the 
little drab-colored gentleman, in light hair and a 
gray coat, was the Hon. Meredith Mills, of Mere- 
dith Place.” 

“T hope you do not jest with me, Miss Brother- 
ton,” said the old lady, looking curiously, between 
surprise, pique, and embarrassment. 

“Or rather, you hope I do jest, dear grand- 
mother, but I speak truth; however, your rule, I 
suppose, still holds good.. This is but an excep- 
tion. 

The old lady seemed consoled, and remarked, 
with a smile— 

“There is one thing, however, that pleases me, 
my dear Sybil. It is, that you kept that young 
man, Middleton, at a proper distance, while you 
showed fitting respect for Mr. Meredith Mills.” 

Sybil smiled, but thtre was something sad,.al- 
most remorseful, in her smile. 


I will 





“MY GRANDFATHER, LORD MAINWARING.” 

A few weeks passed away. Sybil met young 
Middleton oftenin society. Indeed, he evencame 
often to the house, where Mrs. Brotherton, in con- 
sideration of the pressing invitation extended to 
him on his first visit, continued to treat him with 
civility, if, indeed, the charming manners of the 
young man had not put it out of her power to treat 
him otherwise. Then, his unembarrassed man- 
ner to Miss Brotherton led off the suspicion that 
his affections were interested in her. The fol- 
lowing circumstance opened the eyes of Mrs. 
Brotherton to the real position of the parties: 


Col. Hines had proposed for the hand of Miss 
Brotherton; Mrs. Brotherton had made‘known his 
wishes to her granddaughter, who received the 
news of the revival and pressing of the obnoxious 
suit with so much agitation and distress, that Mrs. 
Brotherton perceived that her heart was no longer 
free, and, by her questions, soon ascertained who 
had become its master. Upon the same evening, 
it happened that young Middleton called, and was 
received by Mrs. Brotherton alone and coldly. 
Sybil was weeping in her own room. Young 
Middleton, perceiving the change in her manner, 
suspected the truth, for he had become well ac- 
quainted with the old lady’s foible ; he therefore 
soon arose to take his leave, remarking, as he 
did so ; 

“This is probably the last opportunity I shall 
have of paying my devoirs-to the ladies of Broth- 
erton Hall ; for my grandfather, the Earl of Main- 
waring, has written to command my immediate re- 
turn to England.” 

“Sir! did I hear aright? Your grandfather, 
the Earl of Mainwaring!” exclaimed the old lady, 
eee eet d Middleto ietly 

m said young Middleton, quietly. 
% Permit me to wish you a good evening. Pray 
present my most respectful regards to Miss Broth- 
erton. Good evening, madam.” 

“No, no; do not go yet. You must take leave 
of Sybil—and—pray do me the favor to touch the 
bell. Perhaps you would take some refreshments.” 

on young man complied with her request, 
and—. 

“Broom!” said she to the old servant who an- 
swered the “go and give my compli- 
ments to Miss Brotherton, and ask her why she 
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and estates. | should like so much to know. Dear 
me ! the Earl of Main ! The Earland Count- 
ess of Mainwaring! Lady Mainwar- 
ing! 1 will go to England with them—my 
daughter, Lady Mainwaring!” said the o Indy, 
ringing all the on the coveted title, ‘ 
must have a wedding. I will get ag by great 
Baltimore confectioner, and Sampson, the French 
cook, to provide the breakfast. Then we must go 
to Baltimore ourselves, and speak to Madame 
Modiste to furnish the bridal dress and veil, and 
we must consult her upon the trouseau general- 
ly” ——and “Sybil Middleton, Countess of Main- 
waring !” muttered the old lady, as she sank to 
sleep that night. “How well a coronet will grace 
that angel brow !” p 
“God help old madam!” said Katy to Broom 
that night at the kitchen fire, “she has been talk- 
ing to herself all the evening.” 
oung Middleton’s return to England was in- 
definitely postponed, and, before the trees had put 
forth their leaves, or the snow was melted off the 
ground, Sybil Brotherton was the wife of Harold 
Middleton. The young couple, much to the com- 
fort of Mrs. Brotherton, had concluded to spend 
the first year of their married life at Brotherton 
Hall. Mrs. Brotherton had ascertained that the 
father of her son-in-law was the third son of Lord 
Mainwaring, and that at least three persons stood 
between him and the Earl’s coronet. But at least 
he was the grandson of a peer, and that was much. 
* [ro BE CONTINUED.] 
For the National Era, 
THE ELECTRIC. 


I was born in the cold North. My mother, 
when first J was presented to her, cried out in 
amazement. My father, called to receive his first- 
born, shrunk back from the weird shape of his son. 
Emaciate, yet of perfect symmetry and finish— 
pale, cold, with long, silky black hair ; dead, rest- 
less eyes—I seemed a changeling, an elf. My 
face was not of infancy—diminutive in every 
feature, it was yet mature—it bore the stamp of 

ears. 

é They tell me I grew not up to manhood as 
others do. I had no diseases. Never cried. 
Walked, from the first. Talked fluently before | 
was a year old, but only in my sleep—awake, I 
never spoke—and these dreamy rhapsodies were 
always of some summer land afar. Summer, and 
the glory of the torrid sun, was for me the climax 
of life’s visions. Cold was the torpifying terror 
of my being; and the long winter of my nativity 
was terrible. At-eighteen, though always puny, 
lank, and colorless, Tooauel of the full growth 
of manhood. Steadfastly I resisted all attempts 
at confinement, and, from the first, was a wander- 
er in the mountains that surround my native 
village. Upon the cliffs, in the caves and chasms, 
upon the lake, and by the rushing torrent, I learn- 
ed my only lessons by the oral teachings of Na- 
ture. Birds shunned me not. All animals of the 
wild were to me tame, and owned me partner of 
their sylvan revels. The long days of summer 
were my festivals. Winter alone struck me with 
palsy, and sent me cowering by the hearth-stone. 
Storm, wind, and rain, were to me an ecstasy, and 
naught ever seemed to wake the pallid stillness of 
my features, save the sound of thunder and the 
quick play of the red lightning. I remember 
faintly, incoherently, the scenes of my childhood. 
I can give no diversity to the unchanging monoto- 
ny of unrest which was upon me. I was mysteri- 
ously drawn ever to the southward. I pined in- 
cessantly for the sun. This is the sole and all- 
embracing reminiscence of my whole being, up to 
the period of my great change. I was miserable. 
I was divided. I was a spirit without a soul. 
There were strange phenomena about me. In the 
approach of a thunder storm, my whole frame be- 
came instinct with a new sensibility. I felt a 
quivering fire searching out the fibres of my system, 
and, a to say, then, more than ever, perceiv- 
ed myself drawn southward. Ah, yes! bya most 
painful, indescribable tension, did I feel myself, 
as it were, flowing out of myself, and lapsing to- 
wards the south! My whole exterior bore testi- 
mony to this singular law of my being. My long 
lifeless locks, finer than gossamer, seemed stream- 
ing southward—the very garments about me—as 
though a north wind were sweeping by, and yet 
the storm might be only brooding in sombre re- 
serve, and no gust have descended upon the anx- 
ious forests. And in the wild outbreak of the el- 
emental revel, Oh, with what ardor did I spread 
forth my arms, and pray to be wafted away to the 
scene of my destiny! In these moments alone did 
any vivacity interrupt the premature apathy of 
my features. Then did a faint flush tinge my 
cheek, and some scintillating sparks part from my 
eyes. And when the storm passed away, and Na- 
ture returned to repose, how like death settled 
back upon me the nightmare of desire! How did 
every feature become lifeless; every movement 
uninspired ; every attitude defected and languia. 
My locks hung lax. My eyes entombed their fires 
in sepulchral sockets. My cheek and lip regain- 
ed their frigid pallor, and my tongue resumed its 
license by day, its incoherent ravings by night. 
My unhappy parents long regarded me with a 
species of horror—as an unaccountable portent— 
a species of demonized, a preternatural, lunatic ; 
and yet the perfect readiness I at times displayed 
in acquiring all the arts of life, nay, rather, the 
innate, wnacquired possession of them I exhibit- 
ed—the untaught felicity of diction, though re- 
stricted by my dreams—all these forbade the 
idea of madness. There was an idiosyncracy un- 
precedented. They noted all my symptoms. They 
wrote off my night ravings, often in the form of 
rhythmic verse. They called in advice, and men 
far and near, of science and research, assembled 
to speculate upon the prodigy. Ultimately, all 
concurred in urging my father to follow what 
seemed to be the law of my nature, and travel to 
the south. He obeyed. We left the mountains. 
Ah! inhospitable climes! My soul shudders as 
thoughts come over me of your bleak and solemn 
heights! We descended the Hudson. We leisure- 
ly floated in our own barque down the Ohio. 
Night and day we floated down. The universal 
curiosity and annoyance of the multitude pre- 
cluded any more public conveyance. How the 
mysteries of those moonlight nights abide in my 
thoughts! I almost fancied that the spontaneous 
impulses of my nature added speed to our course. 
Methought, as I lay in the night and gazed upon 
the passing hills, that the force of some myste- 
rious attraction was drawing me. I felt myself 
press against the thwarts of the boat. I heard 
the ripple of the wave as we cleft itasunder. Day 
by day, a new life seemed preparing to dawn in 
my spirit. “A tender, trembling ecstasy seemed 
brooding over me. To what was Fate conducting 
her offspring? Ah, how I rioted in triumphant 
mirth, as we whirled at last upon the boiting flood 
of the Mississippi. 
islands, between her desolate shores, past her 
wide plantations. We swept along her swoollen 
tide just even with the Levee ; and I gazed out upon 
the fertile fields as of a foreign yet familiar clime. 
The sun came blazing down upon me, and brought 
comfort to my soul. Yes; I began to expand into 
a more generous life. Chains seemed falling— 
shackles breaking from my eager spirit every mo- 
ment. I seemed to float around myself—to per- 
vade the space where I was. No longer cooped 
within that narrow form, my exuberant life ex- 
haled and undulated in vibrating electricity 
around that somatic nucleus. Glad voices called 
me onward. Genial nature proffered prodigal wel- 
come. Oh, how did the force that drew me down in- 
crease and acquire dominion as we obeyed its 
stress, as we approached that ineffable concealed 
perihelium of destiny! We ploughed the foam- 
ing tide. Weseemed lifted above the waters, and 
borne on a flashing streak of foam, to dart phos- 
phorescent over the wave. What thought my 
father of the scene? He was wrapped in amaze- 
ment—in awe. But I thought not then of him. I 
was lost in the birth, in me and around me, of new 
life out of pristine chaos. We gained our orange- 
girt abode in an ancient city; and the murmurs 
that broke upon my lips, as that night I sank to 
repose in the evening stillness, on luxurious cush- 
ions, breathing airs heavy with fragrance, those 
murmurs half audible, were of new joys and close 
impending delights. 

In the depth of the divine night, I arose. The 
solitary streets echoed to my footfall. I sought 
the margin of the stream populous with Northern 
waters. I exulted in its rapid sweep, under the 
white moon’ down to the sunny gulf. Yea, 
I trod along the now deserted Laren, the wharves 
lined with ships; I pondered vaguely upon their 
spectral mazes of lines, and straight, shooting, ar- 
rowy spars, Not here! not here. I returned, 
darkly and circuitously threading the slumbering 


streets. All night long I obeyed the restless joy 
of my searching instinct, and went fluctuating to 


and fro, drawing ever insensibly nearer, in my 
revolutions, to some hidden centre. I revolved 
bli and ingly about through narrow 
lanes and broad squares, under solemn cathedr: 

through gardens and waving trees, ever tending, 
in a narrower orbit, towards the focus of my des- 
tiny. It gleamed at last upon my sight—an ala- 
baster edifice, obscured among emerald billows of 
vines and bowers. Swept on by the draft of an 


invisible current, by a most mysterious engirding 
fluid of motion, Pacated towards the door—under 
the sombre ey. nder the oppressive or- 
ange bower h the vines—I sailed towards 
the ready portals. I was wafted steadily, 


yet slowly, h a wide antique corridor, to- 
wards the sound of a low chanting voice of 
tive wildness; and thus it to sing: 
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Down we went among her | 
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As the song dicd away, | entered a vast, dim 
ment, whose windows were darkened of the moon- 
light by blossoms—and there, like a wreath of 
vapor, trom the far recesses of another hall, came 
wird gh, Ly 5D. fe ok ° »" We 
ti rapidly together, and, a cry of ago- 
nizing intensity of joy, we were fast imprisoned 
as by the incumbent weight of atmospheres. Life, 
thought, existence, seemed ending. A mighty, 
spasmodic, wringing, and straining current of fiery 
uid seemed revolving through our compressed 
and helpless systems, gyrating in quick coils ot 
spiral lightning through the minutest fibres of 
our frame. The sensation was of consuming 
fierceness of rapture. We groaned, to be impris- 
oned in such a tyranny of ecstasy, of anguished 
pleasure! Yea, we faintly struggled to free our- 
selves—to disentangle our close embrace. Our 
convulsive efforts were fruitless. With gasping 
sighs of expiring delight, we ceased to be con- 
scious. 

I remember, next, a most abhorred sense of 
cruel drawing and rending, as though my very 
life and soul were being wrenched from me. | 
opened my eyes. I beheld, just forced from my 
grasp, a white-robed form. From her dark eyes, 
to mine, were darting sparkling streams of fire. 
Her long ringlets were all quivering as by a rush 
of air to me—her hands, the filmy drapery of 
gauzy white—all, all, were instinct with life, and 
fluttering forth—while all on my part correspond- 
ingly tended fiercely to her.. Our moans of sor- 
row filled the air—pierced the heart—as her fa- 
ther bore her, forcibly reft away, from my view, 
and others violently detained me from pursuit. 

* * # ¥ * a ae 

I was once more alone in my own apartment, a 
changed being. Life! life! had acquired for me 
a new mystery of meaning—a wealth, a joy. 1 
looked at myself ina mirror. My countenance 
was no longer pallid. ‘The flush of kindling ani- 
mosity was on my cheek, and ready fires played 
from my eyes. I disrobed myself, and sought to 
rest the remaining moments before dawn. A mark 
upon my arm arrested my attention. It was the 
print in ineffaceable lines, as of blood, of a tiny 
hand. Every line, every minutest trace of those 
fairy fingers, left—photographical as it were— 
upon my flesh. My heart bounded at the sight. 
Pressing if to my lips, 1 fell into a profound and 
dreamless slumber. 

* * * * * ee a 


M. de sought out my father. Long they 
conferred of these mysterious events, and of the 
mystic history of the past—every particular of 
my past life, and of the life of her I had met. An 
inexplicable similarity prevailed. She, too, had 
lived, a dark enigma. Now had arrived at once, 
apparently, the solution of the riddle—the crisis 
of our fate. After protracted consultation, (while 
I was buried in deathlike repose.) it was resolved 
to e another meeting, and carefully to await 
its own result. All day i remained insensible. 
It was my first such slumber. Not till again the 
solemn moonlight bathed the slumbering city, did 
consciousness revisit me. I arose, sensible of new 
powers—new developed hopes, ideas, anticipa- 
tions. I gazed in amazement upon my changed 
figure. No longer lank and skeleton-like, every 
outline seemed swelling into the perfection of 
muscular proportion. Athletic energy inspired 
me. Might, dignity, majesty, seemed the ele- 
ments of my motion. I felt able to command, I 
felt the aspiration to create. I again encountered 
my own reflection in a mirror. The sallow pallor 
was gone. The sunk eyes were orbed full with 
steady rays. Every feature was eloquent with 
expression. I knew myself the same, and yet an- 
other. My father, as he entered, exclaimed in 
astonishment, he could not heve recognised his son. 

I needed no intelligence, for my seeking instinct 
of what they would have informed me. An irre- 
sistible conveying pavilion of elasticity swayed 
my motion, drifting me along. I needed no gui- 
dance. They followed me in mute observance. 
Like a cloud borne of upper currents of air, so I 
was wafted through the liquid silver of night. 
Again I undulated through the chequered shadows 
of the embowered garden, and passed the portals 
of the alabaster mansion. Again I heard the faint 
low melody, but now no longer breathing such a 
sorrowing yearning for departure. Ah! it was 
tumultuous with joy. Again I entered that mys- 
tic hall, but not, as before, helplessly hurried on. 
Methought we did slowly and inevitably approx- 
imate—our arms, our hair, our robes, streaming 
before us. But we possessed the power to delay, 
to behold our mutual approach. When I met her 
eye, I seemed to be looking into two deep mines 
of luxuriant wavering flame; and methought I 
heard a crackling corruscation, so long as that 
deep fire gaze remained. But, when I looked upon 
the delicate symmetry of her almost elfin figure, 
when I considered the absolute ideal loveliness 
that shrouded each trait in its transparent veil of 
beauty, O, then I ackuuwied that the wo of a 
past life was a fit prelude to the ecstasy of such a 
moment. Gradually we came nearer, and our 
hands might meet, although we shuddered at the 
sudden winding contortions of a fiery current 
whenever they came in contact, seeming to bind 
them suddenly together. Scarce could we raisea 
finger when once it had touched, or remove the 
clasp of our hands. And when again, at length, 
she floated, soft as a wreath of vapor, into the 
midst of my encircling embraces—again, when her 
arms, like polished bars of light, girded me 
about—again did we vainly endeavor to escape 
from the consuming energy of that ecstasy that 
‘revolved within us—in vain to repel each other, 
and bear out against the seeming incumbency of 
many atmospheres. 

I know not how long we remained in that 
trance, after all consciousness had departed. 
Rigid, statue-like, we were resigned, by those who 
regarded the spectacle with paternal solicitude, 
not unmixed with scientific inquiry, to the ful 
sway of natural laws, so long retarded. 

To me it seemed as if an age had been chroni- 
cled when next I became conscious that her head 
was resting on my breast, and her raven ringlets 
entangled in meshes all around me. And when 
slight tremors in my arms preceded the liberty I 
experienced of raising them, those, beautiful curls 
I then gathered in their profusion, and restored 
to their natural order; that ruby, unprofaned 
mouth was half unclosed ; that deep-fringed eye- 
lid seemed half vibrating to open. It rose, and 
the lustrous orb beneath discovered not now its 
lambent fires of flame, but its rich, liquid looks of 
wondering love. Her hands fell by her side. I 
removed her from me, and, though we trembled in 
weakness, we stood a moment, gazing in+timid cu- 
riosity upon each other. “It is finished at 
length,” she sighed, with a lute-like voice; “thou 
art the counterpart of my identity!” “Yes, it is 
finished,” I replied; “we begin now at length to 
exist—to be able, like human beings, to compre 
hend the mingled woes and joys of life. God, our 
Creator, hath at length united us forever!” From 
that hour, our lives have been human. In that 
word is comprised all. Grey. 





* Translated from the Greek of Nemesius. 
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Watchmen on the walls of Time! 
Steadfast vigil keeping 

O’er a world, in grief and crime, 
Revelling or weeping— 

Lift your voices loud and high, 
With a firm endeavor; 

Sound abroad the mighty truth, 
“Men are brothers ever.” 


Let it reach the home of wealth, 
Where no care has entered ; 
Where all luxury and ease 
sly are centered : 
When the lowly of the earth 
Of their want are telling, 
Let it pierce through every heart 
In the stately dwelling. 


Let it reach the hardened man, 
Who, God’s law unheeding, 
Through the rice and cotton fields 
Drives the faint and bleeding— 
Where upon the sable back, 
In the streaming gashes, 
Whizzing through the morning air, 
Fall the stinging lashes. 


Let it mind the young and gay 
Of the sad and sighing 
Sitting by the lonely bed 
Where the sick are lying: 
Where the feeble lamp of life 
Momently grows dimmer, 
in everlasting night, 
Dies its latest glimmer. 


Let it reach the baftle field, _ 
ere the swords are flashing ; 
Where, along the serried ranks, 
Woesaas balls & —s $ is 
among the — of slain, 
Looking upward sadly, 
* Oler the carnage-reeking plain 
Leaps the war-horse madly. 


Grieve not though ye see no fruits 
Of your patient toiling ; 
h your feeble voice seem lost 
In the world’s fneliog= 
For the God whose holy faith 
Ye so fondly cherish, 
Will not that the seed ye sow, 
In his name, should perish. 


When you lie within your graves, 
Of the world unknowing, 

And above your coffined forms, 
Flowers are growing— 


And of love, ui 

It shall be the token. 

* Then shall gladness come again 
To the sorrow-laden ; 
shall kindness J gad the heart 
Then shall plenty bless the homes 
_ Want made so lonely, 

And the slave, a slave no more, 

Serve his Maker only. 


Then shall the angel bright, 
White winged Peace, descending, 
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PATENTS.—?P. Hi. Warson, Attorney and 
D. C., would inform 





for 
also maken hes, furnishes information, and 5 
ail other business relating to his profession ; fur which, his 


Persons sending & model, or asketch made with a pen or 
ay of any new invention, with a sifért description or the 
u a letter, addressed to him, can be informed whether 





inconvenience of a journey to Washington. 
v to send models can do so with entire safety, 
by boxing them up and forwarding them by any of the Ex- 
presses which run between this city and aimost every part 
of the country. 

Being a practical mechanic, he can readily understand the 
parts and judge of the utility of an invention, from a rough 
drawing and description. 

All models and confidential communications kept with the 
most scrupulous care and secrecy. 

_ Those who may visit this city, to make personal examina 
tions of the models of patented inventious, records, &c,, pre- 
paratory to applying four letters patent for their own inven- 
‘ions, would tind it to their advantage to call upon him im- 
mediately upon their arrival, as he can furnish them with 
such information as‘will greatly facilitate the transaction o1 
Gee haginess, and materially aid them in securing their 
rights. 

Persons are frequently subjected to long and tedious delay 
and accumulated expenses, in obtaining patents, in conse- 
quence of having their papers and drawings imperfectly or 
improperly prepared; and when obtained, after so much 
trouble and cost, the patent often fails to protect the inyeu- 
tion, from the same causes which produced the delay. Ali 
these difficulties may be avoided by the employment of « 
competent and faithful agent residing at the seat of Govern- 
ment, where he has daily access to the models and specifica- 
tions of patented inventions, and other sources of information 
that do not exist elsewhere, which enables him to draw up 
specificatiuus that will amply secure the just claims of the 
inventor, and at the same time avoid an interference with old 
inventions. By this means the rejection of an application is 
prevented, and a strong and valid patent insured. 

For evidence of his competency and integrity, he would re- 
spectfully refer to all persons for whom he has transacted 
business. 

Office on F street, between Seventh and Eighth streets, 
opposite the Unitea States Patent Office, Washington, D. U. 

N. B. Letters must be post paid. Dec. 30.—4t 


MM. R.M. OGDEN will reopen the school recently in 
charge of Miss A. M. Billing, on Monday, 3d January, 
at Mrs. Billing’s residence, on Ninth street. The English 
branches generally will be taught. Dec. 30.—35 


D pene PUBLISHED—*“ A Discourse delivered at the Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., on ‘Thanksgiving Day, 
‘November 25th, 1847: By Henry Ward Beecher ”—a hand- 
some covered pamphiet ot 28 pages octavo, which should have 
a place in the library of every Anti-Slavery man. Price 12 1-2 
cents single, $1 per dozen. For sale at the Anti-Slavery De- 
pository, 22 Spruce street, New York, by 
Dec. 30.—3t. WILLIAM HARNED, 


CF TRAL AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Slavery Pubk- 
cations, No. 22 8; street, New York.—The subscri- 
ber, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the Americar 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friends 
of the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby h« 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wliolesale and re 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this coun- 
try. There can be no doubt, that if the Trurn, as it has bee: 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brough: 
before the minds of our fellow-citizens, the most satisfactor: 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sla- 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 

It is not deemed best to comprise in this advertisement s 
complete catalogue of the Bouks, Pamphlets, Tracts, Engray- 
ings, &c., now on hand. Such a list will probably be preparec 
and extensively circulated in the Spring. It may, however, be 
well to say, that among a large assortment of Publicatiom 
may be found the following: 

Memoir of Rey. Charles T. Torrey; Voices of Freedom, by 
Whittier, last edition; Liberty Minstrel, by G. W. Clark, 
last edition; Barnes on American Slavery; Bacon on Amer 
can Slavery ; Discussion between Rice and Blanchard; Home, 
written in prison, by C. T. Torrey; Unconstitutionality of 
Slavery, by Spooner; Narrative of Lewis and Milton Clarke 
Reproof of the American Church; Condensed Bible Argu- 
ment, by a Virginian; Alvan Stewart’s Argument; Winona, 
the Brown Maid of the South; the American Board and Slave- 
holding, by Rev. W. W. Patton; German Anti-Slavery Alma- 
nac for 1847; Liberty Almanacs and Tracts, by the thousand, 
hundred, dozen, or single copy, &c. 

lt is confidently hoped that no friend of Human Rights, or 
a visit to New York, will think of leaving the city withou: 
supplying himselt with a quantity a@four Publications. Order: 
from all parts of the country, —— _ cash, and specify 
ing how the el may be sent, romptly attended 
~~ by _ WILLIAM HARNED, 

Jan. 7. Publishing Agent, No. 22, Spruce street. 


i EMOIR OF REV. ELIJAH P. LOVEJOY, with an 

Introduction, by John Quincy Adams—the cheapesi 
Anti-Slavery book in the: United States. A few hundreds oi 
this excellent and interesting work are now for sale at the 
Anti-Slavery Depository, New York. It contains nearly 400 
pages of reading matter, neatly put up in paper covers, and 
is offered at the very low price of fifleen cents per copy, or 
$1.50 per dozen; haif bound, with muslin backs, at 20 cents 
single, or $2 per dozen. At such prices, it cannvt be expect- 
ed that these books will remain long on hand, Those friends 
who wish to obtain them, for sale or for gratuitous distribu- 
tion, will please send their orders without delay, addressed to 

WILLIAM HARNED, 
July 22. 


22 Spruce street, New York. 
OMESTIC SEMINARY, Clinton, N. Y.—The subscri- 
ber will open, on the 16th day of September, the above 
institution, in the buildings formerly occupied by him as a 
seminary for young ladies. Special attention will be given 
to the health, habits, and manners of the pupils, as well as 
to their intellectual and moral improvement. Able teachers 
will be employed, and a high character maintained in all those 
respects which render an institution attractive to young la- 
dies seeking a superior education, and to parents who are so- 
licitous for the highest welfare of their children. Cirdulars 
furnished on application. H. H. KELLOGG, 
Sept. 30.—3w Clinton, Oneida county, N. Y. 
\KEAT BED AND MATTRESS DEPOT, 35 South Cui- 
vert street.—On hand, and made to order, every known 
size and shape of Feather beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, in any 
quantity, and of such quality as has won for the subscriber the 
justly merited name of keeping the best, sweetest, and cheap- 
est teather beds in all Baltimore. Also on hand, and made 
to order, all sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Wool, Cotton, anv 
Straw Mattresses and Palliases. In store, a large assortment 
of newest patterns Paper Hangings, suitable for parlors, halls, 
dining rooms, chambers, &c. Paper Hanging done at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Upholstering done in all its branches, 
N.B. Prices low, terms cash, and one price asked. 
April 29.—tf . P. SPENCER. 


O THE LADIES.—Tuomas H. StTanrorp, southeasi 
corner of Saratoga and Green streets, Bultimore, keeps 
constantly on hand, and makes to order, the most fashionable 
Ladies, Misses, and Children’s Shoes, of every description 
and material, and of the best quality, at the following low 
charges, reducec from his former prices. He sells nothing 
but his own make; consequently, he is prepared to warrant 
what he sells to be good. 
Thick Soles.—Gaiters, $2 to $2.25; Half Gaiters, $1.50 te 
$1.75; F. Boots, $1.25; Jetferson’s and Ties, $1.12 1-2. 
Than Soles.—Tip and Ties, 70 cents to $1, White Satin. 
$1.37; Black Satin, $1.25; Clash, $1. 
Misses and Children’s in proportion. Satin Shoes made for 
$1, when the ladies furnish the satin. April 22. 
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IMPORTANT TO TEACHE 
‘ RS 
SCHOOL COMMITTERe “NY 
New Series of Reading Books, by Joshua Leavi 
thor of Leavitt’ s Easy Lessons 
c= P. JEWETT & CO., 23 Cornbill, Bookacl 
Boston, have in course of publication one of th ed, 
series of K lore for r ne neat 


‘ 
will be comprised in four Books, as { et youth. They 
— Primer or First Book a py ae for Lit 
arners “Cree te 
oan mete Leg ae | 72 pages 18mo, elegantly jilustratey 
—_s ous “yo by Mallory, printed on new type and 
eupartes paper, and nd in full cloth, with gilt od, — 
r  Servicwable elegant, and attractive book tor a or 
walsh harinn » or Leavilt’s Kasy Lessons, is & Work 
in New ry - 80 universally approved by the best teachers 
euieenaun nd for twenty years past, that no further poo. 
ag job is needed. ‘This is substantially the game 
ork, with anew Introduction. km its externa! appear ag 
however, it is very unlike its predecessors. ‘I'he pres . y a 
tion is printed from new type, ou superior paper and >~ 
ony ona substantially und in embossed morocco, with 
c pty ey gilt title, and is a volume of 180 pages ikmo ‘ 
pa. §, hird Reader is of the same general character ag t he 
y oe, but more advanced, intended tor older schol. 
ars. € sprightly and attractive style and spirit of the 
Second Book runs through the Third. Great care has | ~ 
taken, in the selection ot pieces, to get such as are caleuly 
to interest the youthful mind, believing that it is wext 1 
possible two teach & child to read well from a heavy dull, 
prosy, uninteresting text Look. This volume is a iB ~ 
2A0 pages, printed and bound in the best manner 
The Fourth Reader is intended for the higher Classes jy 
common schools, and contains pieges of a stil] higher cha: ~~ 
ter than those in the preceding books. ‘The author ha — 
diously avoided the introduction into this volume ot extract 
from eluboratle essays, speeches, dissertutions. &e., and | : 
aimed to meet the wants of the scholar in the schuol-roon, 
He has selected and arranged such pieces as he beliey a 
calculated to arouse and inspirit a school, and mak« 
readers; and has rejected many pieces of sterling ' 
and of great literary merit, deeming them altogether above 
the comprehension of the mass of scholars in our common 
schools. This volume will be ready about the Ist September 
The attention of teachers and school committees is partie. 
ularly called to the elegaat and substantial style of this se- 
Ties of Readers, to the paper, printing, and binding, aud alsy 
to the very low price at which the publishers have determin- 
ed to sell them. We hope for large sales, and shal! be gatia- 
fied with small profits, JOHN P. JEWERT & CO. 
Sept. 23.—3mif 
THE CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT 
4 IN BOSTON, 
Fo years, the first and only house which has adhered to 
that popular system of 
Low Prices for Gentlemen’s Cloihing, 
is that widely known and universally celebrated Clothing 


a 
’ 


Zino of 





es are 
> gvod 
character, 


Boston, Mass. 


Emporium, 
OAK HALL—Geo. W. Simmons, Py oprieto 
The excellence of the plan which he originally designed 


and which has been by him so successfully prosecuted, 18 wt 
only appreciated by the public, but to some extent approved 
by the Trade—aut least so far as the imitations lately intr 
duced give evidence of their approbation of the only true and 
pertect system, which ineures to buyers every aescription of 
GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING, 
AT THE VERY LOWEST SCALE OF PRICES! 
The elegant display of goods at Simmons’s Ouk Huli, «1 
bracing the latest importations from London and Paris 
manufactured under his own personal superintendence aud 
direction, and affords to gentlemen who would save upon old 
prices, full thirty to forty per cent. in the purchase of a good 
suit of clothes, well cut and well made, a complete opportu 
nity of selecting from the largest stock every variety ot civ- 
gaunt Clothing and Dress Goods now in the United States, and 
which may be had by citizens and strangers; in additiun to 
a superb assortment of 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 

At lower rates than can be purchased at any oilier es- 
tablishment on the face of the globe, and at prices 
less than eyer before offered, even at Simmons's, 

P. S, Wholesale traders, look to this. ‘Thousands of dozens 
of Coats, Pants, Vests, and turnishing govds, cheap. 

oy~ Entrance at Ne. 32 Oak Hall, Nos. 32, 34, 36, and vs, 
Ann street, near the head of Merchant’s Kuw, Bostou 

Nov. 4—din ‘ 

NHE LIBEKTY ALMANAUC FOR 1548, compiled by the 

Rey. Joshua Leavitt, and published by the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, contains, in adcition to 
the usual calculations, astronumical tables, &c., a great vari 
ety of important facts and statistics, bearing directly upon 
the subject of slavery, uot to be found in any other public 
tion, and prepared with special reference to the present posi- 
tion of the question in this country. In the confident ex- 
pectation of a large demand, the work bas been handsomely 
stereotyped, and printed on good paper; and, to secure its ex 
tensive circulation, the wholesaie price has been fixed at the 
following reduced rates: 250 copies, or upwards, at $30 per 
thousand ; 100 or 200 copies, at $3.50 per hundred; 50 copies 
for $2; 25 copies for $1. 

Ail orders inust be accompanied Wy the cash, and desiguate 
the mode of conveyance by which théy are to be forwarded 
Post office stamps may be sent for fractions of a dollar. 

The friends of universal emancipatiqn are earnestly called 
upon to aid in giving this valuable Anti-Slavery ducument a 
circulation commensurate with its merits, and its peculiar 
adaptation to the present state of things in this country. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, at the Office and Depository 
of the American and Foreign Auti-Slayery Suciety, No. 22 
Spruce street, New York; b 

WILLIAM HARNED, Publishing Agent. 

OF Anti-Slavery papers will please copy. Oct. 14. 
eee et Garden and Nursery qf Parsens 

§ Co., Flushing, near New York.—This establishment 
now covers at area of more than seventy acres, and the pro 
prietors are enabled to furnish, on the must reasonable 
terms, every desirable variety of Fruit and Ornamental 

Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, &c. During the past year, 

their collection has been enriched by many novelties ircin 

Europe, which will be found worthy the attention of ama- 

teurs. Dealers will be supplied on liberal terms. Catalogues 

furnished gratis, on application by mail to the proprietors, or 
personally at 10 Pine street, New York. Sept. 16.—8t 


MPRKOVED-LAKD O[L.—No. | Lard Uil, for Lamps; No. 
2, for Woolleus and Machinery—in good shipping order. 
The following letter speaks of its quality: 

“T have made full trial of the No. 2 Lard Oil, which i pur- 
chased of thee, and am happy to state that I can speak deci- 
dedly in its praise. 1 have used it on wood of different grader, 
from the common or native to the full-blood merino, in the 
process of manufacturing cloth, and find it a better article of 
No. 2 than I have at any time heretofore used. 1 have also 
found it equally excellent in lamps for shop lights.” 

For sale by 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 

June 24. No. 33 Water street, Cincinnati, Ubio. 
J HALL, Designer and Engraver, No. 8 Euiuw sire! 

© opposite the Eutaw House, Bullimore.—Drawings 01 
Buildings, Machinery, Specifications for the Patent Uftice, 
&c. Seals, Steel Letters, and-all kinds of Wood and Cop 
perplate Engraving, executed at the shortest notice. Pat- 
terns for Castings made. Brands and Stencils cut to crder. 

Drawing School.—iustruction given in the art of Draw- 
ing. April 22. 

OBERT JOHNSTON, Draper and Tailor, Fuyeite st, 
Sirst door east of Howard street, Baltinwre, respecttully 
informs his friends and the public that he has on hand a se: 
lect assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which 
he will make up to order in a superior manner, aud on the 




















Sas G. WILMOT, Paper Hanger and Upholsterer, Ni. 
96 Baltimore street, near Holliday street, is prepared to 
do all kinds of Paper Hanging and Upholstering, at the short- 
est notice. Superior Venitian Blinds made to order; aisv 
Husk, Moss, and Hair Mattresses. Coumtry merchants sup 
plied on very reasonable terms, April 29. 


ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counselion 

at Law, Columbus, Obio. Office up stairs in Heren- 
court’s Building, between American Hotel and Neil House. 

Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, pune 
tually attended to. Jan. 28. 


' Nye Proprietors of the Guy street Chair Ware Rooms 
would inform their friends and the public generally, that 
tuey have now on hand a very splendid assortment of Parlor 
and other Chairs, comprising mahogany, maple, walnut, and 
@ variety of imitation wood colors. They would request per- 
sons disposed to purchase to give them a call, as their assort- 
ment is not surpassed, if equalled, by any establishment in 
the city. They would also inform shipping merchants, that 
they have also on hand Shipping Chairs of all kinds; also, 
Bronze, Split Cane, Cane Seats, Tops, Chair Stuff, &c.; all 
which they are willing to sell on most accommodating terms. 

Baltimore, April 22. A. & J. B. MATHIOT. 

“ATES ACAVEMY, MARLBOROUGH, MASS.—'The 

next term at this Institution will commence on Tues- 
day, Vecember 7th, to continue fifteen weeks. 

‘Tuition in English, thirty-three cents per week; and in 
the languages, five cents per week additional for each lan- 
guage. Students can be accommodated in the family of the 
Preceptor for two dollars per week. This charge includes 
board, washing, &c. 

The undersigned will furnish satisfacto: y references, if ap- 


plied to by letter. 
Dec, 2—4t O. W. ALBEE, Preceptor. 


ecene BUTLER, Boot and Shoe Maker, may still be 
found at his old stand, No. 225 Pratt street, Baltimore, 
prepared to manufacture the cheapest and best work, for lw 
dies or gentlemen. April 29. 
EERS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street, north 
‘Pennsylvania avenue, and near the Railroad Depot, 
Washington City. Prices to suit the times. April 29.—tf 


J HALL, No. 3 Lutaw street, opposite the Lutaw Hous. 
e Baltimore, is prepared to make Wood Cuts, Brands; 
Dies, Seals, Letters, &c. Drawings executed. April 29. 
ILVER WARE, of every description and style, manufao- 
tured by A. E. WaRngR, No.5 North Gay street, Bulti- 
more. April 29. 


yr LEY MATTHEWS, Attorney and Counsellor ai 
Law, Cincinnati. Office on Main street, below Columbia 
over the office of the Washington Insurance Co. Jan. 7. 


RK. JOHN ROSE, Botanic Physician, and Pructitions 
hg ecerge teary rhe may be found at his office, 227; 
West Pratt street. timore, until 9 A. M.,and between 12 
a 2 “7 after 6 P. M., unless professionally engaged. 
P 



































PENCER & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors et 


Law, Syracuse, New York. 
Otfice, Standard Buildings. ISRAEL S. SPENCER. 
Jan. B.—tf JOHN W. NORTH. 





UST PUBLISHED, under the direction of the Executive 
Committee of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, “Letters to Professor Stowe and Dr. Bacon, on 
God’s Keal Method with Great Social Wrongs, in which the 
Bible is vindicated from grossly erroneous interpretations. 
By Amos A. Phelps.” 

The numerous triends of the respected author will be glad 
to know that this important work, in the revision of which 
he spent the last days of his life, is now published in a large 
12mo firm, on fine paper, and with handsome type, making 9 
volume of 168 . ith a view to its extensive circula- 
tion, the work has been stereotyped, and is offered for sale at 
the low price of 37 1-2 cents bound in cloth, or 25 cents in 
pamphlet form, which can be sent by mail at a charge of 
7 1-2 cents for postage. 4 

For'cale-atthe hati tiovon Dos 22 Spruce street, 

or sale ti-Slay epository. ruce 
New York, by ory WILLIAM HARNED, 
Nec, 23. Publishing Agent. 

OUKNAL OF THE AMERICAN TEMPEKANCE 

UNION.—This valuably monthly, published at New 
York, under the editorial care of the Key. John Marsh, Cor- 
responding Secretary and Supervisor of the Executive Com- 
mittee, will commence its twelfth volume on the lst of Jan- 
uary. It invites the subscription of gentlemen of reading 
and reflection in-all parts of the country ; promising able edi- 
torial articles, suited to the times ; the best be rarer ber 4 
tistics, facts, temperance correspondence & 
from all parts of the world, in a style and dress equal tothe 
best publications of the day. a 

Terms—onse dollar, single copy; five dollars for tencopies, 
sent to one direction. mey sent in the mail at ibe risk of 
the publisher. Direct, “Journal of Temperance , New 
York.” » 23.—3t 


\ N™; GUNNISON, General Commission/Merchant, 101 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md, / Dee. 23,—ly 
LOT OF GUNS, the largest and best selected in the 
market.—Among them are a umber of Chance & 

Son’s make, 80 cele and correct shooti 

They can be stripped and ¢ 











Snaged A grea weit of ubting sppercicey oO 
e 
business. Bluuit & Sims's vy Ee tg at reduced 
prices, together with a large assortment of Pistols, of various 
Rifles made to order at the shortest notice, and 
sold low for cash. f 


JAS. H. MERRILL, Practical Gun Maker, 
April 29.—tf 65 sor prnem pig saapinas Spey 





Rvs permis Tented bie (6 enemy Wash- 
esta en e e 
ington Building, Sonth Front street, near Balti- 


tly 
mar ater, where he I popared ta verve oi or new cus- 
eee ; 


terms, and with 





most ri ble terms. Making and trimming done in the 
best style for those who prefer finding their own cloth. All 
work done at this establishment warranted to give satisfuc 
tion. April 22—ly 


J OHN JOLLIFFE, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Of- 
fice on the east side of Main, between Third and Fourth 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Collections carefully attended to. 
Refer to Thomas H. Minor, Dr. Dr. G. Bailey, Neff & Bro- 
T. Kirby, Esq., Biachly & Simpson, C. Donaldson & Co., Cin- 
cinuati; Hon. J. W. Price, Hon. J. J. McDowell, Hilisborough, 
Ohio; A. W. Fagin, St. Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; N. 
Barrier, Esq., West Union, Ohio; Dr. A. Brower, Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana; S. Galloway, Columbus, Ohio; Col. J. Tayler, 
ae port, Kentucky; Gen. k. Collins , Maysville, Kentucky. 
an. 7. 





Drag cowed PHILLIPS, Bellhanger, Locksmith, and Sm ith 
in General, may be found at the old stand, No. 113 
Front street, opposite the Stone Tavern, Baltimore. Bells 
put up in the country at the shortest notice, and on the moet 
approved plan. April 29.—tf 
(7INDOW SHADES.—Groros Fayaux has removed 
his Painting Kooms to the soufheast corner of South 
and Baltimore streets, Baltimore, where he will continue to 
receive orders for painting the fashionable Trunspuient 
Window Shades, which have had so much preference to any 
other Blind since their introduction into this country from 
Europe. In addition to the Window Shades, he will also 
continue the Decoration of Stores and Halls. Signs lettere, 
Banners and Flags for Military and Fire Companies, &c. Lic 
respectfully solicits a share of patronage from those who may 
be desirous of obtaining any article in his line. We have a 
stock of Window Shades, of the latest style, from $1 to $26 
per pair. April 22. 
O. 37 CHEAPSIDE.—J. D. AnMsTRONG & THORNTON, 
Tobacco and Cigar Warehouse. Tobacco in large and 
small packages; Cigars in packages of 50, 100, 125, and 200. 
April 29.—tf 
ATENT AGENCY.—All matters connected with the 
Patent Office, Drawings, Specifications, &c., accurately 
and promptly prepared and attended to. - 
Aug. 26. $. A. PEUGH, Washington, D. U. 
wi: NATIONAL DAGUERREAN GALLEKY 
AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOTS; 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, and 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, (he 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, tor 
the most splendid colored Daguerreotypes and best apparatus 
ever exhibited. 
Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to weather. 
Inatructions given in the art. 
A large assortment of appasatus and stock always on hand, 
at the lowest cash prices. . 
New York, 251 Broadway; Philadelphia, 136 Chesnut street ; 
Boaton, 76 Court and 58 Hanover streets; Baltimore, 205 Bal- 
timore street; Washington, Pennsylvania avenue; Peters- 














Walnut, and 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, Broadway ; 
Paris, 127 Vieille Rue du Temple; Liverpool, 32 Church 
street. Bt Hs: Jan. 
7PAYPE AND PRINTERS’ MATERIALS.—The subscri- 
ber has taken the Type Foundry lately occupied by 
Messrs. Cockcroft & Overend, No. 59 Gold street, in the city 
of New York, and will attend to all orders he may receive w! h 
tuality and d tch. All the type manufactured by the 
subscriber will be hand cast, and of good metal and finish ; 
and he will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of the best 
ity, at the usual prices. 
aed, ,% o pera (late of the firm of Cockcroft & Over- 
end) has been employed to superintend the manufacturing de- 
tnd pew ibe? i ed in ent on the usual terms. 
Tos tie ne dni’ ROBERT TAYLOR. 
>) EN TISTRY.—UDr. Leach, Surgeon and Mechanical Den- 
tist, North Charles street, opposite St. Paul’s church, 
Baltimore, attends to all Dental operations in the best man- 
ner, and at: very reasonable prices. Having facilities not pos 
sessed by any other person in his profession, he is enabled to 
insert the best Porcelain Teeth at about one-half the usual 
prices, and in a style which, for appearance, adaptation, or 
durability, cannot be surpassed. DVecayed Tecth stopped by 
filling, and every plug warranted permanent. — The Lethec 1 
administered'in Surgical operations, when desired. Extract: 
ing Teeth under its influence, 50 cents; or without this, 
cents. 
N. B—Persons who have lost all their upper teeth may 
have 4 set of from six to eight made by Dr. L. 80 hed hme 
worh on the bare gum, without clasps or spr/Dgs, _ +4 
ranted to answer the desired purpose. —_ 


J B. WHEATON, Wholesale and Retail Druggist, 9 
* constantly on hand a well-selected assortment oF ¢ = 
and medicines, chemicals, paints, oils, dye stuils, _ werd 
glass and putty, large glass for pictures, artists — 
colors, artists’ brushes, pencils, crayons, water colors, &¢. 
Also, a few choice Groceries. 3 > 
Corner of Broad and High streets, Columbus, Obio. 
Nov. 18.—5t 5 SD ato 
UsT PUBLISHED — “ Slaveholdivg 
Light of the Holy Bible, Py, yi oteanie and retail, at 
servant of Jesus Christ.” For sa Sign Anti-Slavery So- 
the Depository of the American #7 12 ents single, $3 per 
ciety. Price, bound ne poor a ls $2.25 per dozen. 
“a » 3 Pe wei slavery Publications must A - 
—— ' ks are to be sent, an - 
asch, designate bow the book* WILLIAM HARNED, 
dre ir 22 Spruce street, New York. 
ov. IL. 


Nincinnati, Obio at Lav, 
ILLIAM BIRNEY, 2 De sitions Acknow- 
and Commissioner to take ; 














Examived in the 
Henry Brisbane, a 











cut, offers b services for a 
. arts of Ohio, and in the courts of Hami 
orn ent SSthee on Eighth street, two doors west of Min, op 
posite the Methodist concern. Jan. 7. 
_paron scl 
DEN PERINE’S Earthenware Pottery, corner of 
Mi dine and Lexi: streets, Baltimore. ‘All wares de - 


hivered in any part of the city, free of cartage. April 29. 
Cy HOTEL—On strict Temperance principles, No 
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burg, Virginia, Mechanics’ Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth and. 














